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THE GOLF LINKS OF PARIS 


By VANCE THOMPSON 
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HEN you go out ina red coat with 
W clubs, the Parisian no longer 
looks upon you as a sumph. 
He, too, plays golf. To be sure he is no 
Scot at the game. Not for him is the keen, 
steady, canny, judgmatical play of the man 
in red who drives a ba’ ower the whinny 
links o’ St. Andrews; still he does his best. 
Last year two clubs were established with- 
in a near cry of Paris. Each of them is 
due to French enterprise, though probably 
half the members are English and Ameri- 
can. The links at Compiégne are a bit 
too far from town for the man who does 
not live for golf alone. If one is willing to 
go a couple of hours out of town for his 
golf he might as well go further and reach 
the sandy knolls of Dieppe or the dunes of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. He who has played 
on the dunes, stretchin’ lan’art in frae by 
the sea, will find little to tempt him to 
Compiégne. And yet ’tis a good field, 
well-grassed, with eighteen holes in the 
three miles of it, by the race-track. It was 
there they brought off the International 
Championship of France, which was won, 
you may remember, by Charles Sands, the 
historic tennis champion. The nine-hole 
course at Boulogne is about a mile and 
three-quarters, but it is admirably laid out, 
and the natural difficulties of sand, furze, 
and water are made the most of. It is on 
the race-grounds at Aubergues, within a 
short tram-ride from the sea-town. 
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For the Parisian the most accessible is 
the Golf Club of L’Ermitage. There, too, 
the casual visitor—wayfaring Scot or Yan- 
kee—finds the frankest welcome. And so, 
if you please, ’tis there we shall go first. 

The Hermitage is a picturesque old 
farm lying between the Seine and the lift 
of windy hills on which Saint-Germain is 
built. It is the property of Monsieur Jean 
Boussod. He has bred many a good horse 
there—Kaiser, who won the Hundred 
Thousand, and that slim, gray beauty, 
Zodiac, among them. The links have 
been laid out in a straggling course round ~ 
the paddock and pasture. They are new 
yet; indeed, there has been only six- 
months’ play on them. You might de- 
scribe it as a ladies’ course—nine holes in 
a hazardless sward, without what Tom 
Maguire calls prime natural difficulties. 
The play, however, by reason ofthe nar- 
rowness of the course, is by no means easy. 
Unless you go very straight you are bound 
to get into the heavy grass or—heaven help 
you!—into the paddock or the Seine. The 
bogie is 37. So far the record is 33, made 
by the professional instructor, while Mr. 
Daunt has gone round in 34. 

In addition to the breezy, poplar-shaded 
links there is.a good tennis court. The 
club occupies three or four old-fashioned 
cottages, clambered over with vines and 
roses, which have been modernized into 
comfort. The decorations and furnish- 
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In Heavy Grass at L’Ermitage. 


ings are summery and _sportsmanlike. 
Withal there is a good table and a capital 
cellar. The best of it all is that “ Golf de 
L’Ermitage”’ has been organized for golf- 
ers. One does not need a modern burg- 
lar’s kit in order to break into the club. 
So broad is the hospitality that the mem- 
ber of any American or British club is ad- 
mitted upon the presentation of his card. 
In fact, any one who is decently introduced 
may take out a subscription and play golf. 
The conditions are not onerous. You 
may subscribe for a year—men pay $24, 
women $12, and youngsters $8 for an an- 
nual subscription—for a month or a week. 
And then again the passing tourist or the 
lukewarm golfer may play for a single day 
by securing one of the special cards, which 
cost eighty cents. The gentle spirit of 
clubism, I fancy, can no further go. ’Tis 
an old true saying that no golfer ever com- 
mitted suicide. That is well enough in its 
way, and the timid man might take to it as 
a kind of insurance, but the best of it is 
that it makes every man feel toward his 
fellow in a red coat like a verra brither. 
And this golfy, fraternal feeling the Her- 
mitage Club carries a bit further than any 
club I have ever known. There is a tea- 
house out under the apricot trees where 
every one foregathers at five o’clock. Cas- 
ual girls filch fruit and flowers. Men and 





women in flannel confront each other with 
score-books of more or less veracity, and 
though you may be an_ unmitigable 
stranger from what Chicago I know not, 
you will find yourself quite at home—all on 
the strength of the long drive you made for 
the seven, that famous blind hole. Thurs- 
days and Sundays are the notable days at 
the Hermitage. The great courtyard is 
crowded with automobiles and cars and 
carts. The breezy links are speckled with 
women in white and men in red, working 
round, while the caddies shout “ Fore!” to 
the amazed brood-mares in the pasture. 
And the folk who golf not may play tennis 
or Badminton or ping-pong—all pastimes 
in their way. ’Tis pleasant, too, to lunch 
in the raftered dining-room of the old farm- 
house or to dine there as the night comes 
down into the valley and the lights begin to 
flare out along the heights of Saint-Ger- 
main. This is the sort of thing that dec- 
orates life. 

Golfers who are serving time as exiles in 
Paris owe the Hermitage a heavy debt of 
gratitude. The verra place is health, and 
beauty, and freedom, a’ in ane, no’ to 
speak o’ the blind-hole where you are aye 
playing “two mair.” With all this, the 
club is not quite content. Mr. Boussod 
owns a big, wooded island, midway in the 
Seine, and opposite the five-hole. Next 
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year the island will be included in the 
links, and a very pretty drive a man may 
make over the river. Whether the golfer 
is to swim across or take a boat I know 
not. 


The young woman who went out in 
white upon the links of La Boulie said: 
“We are unduly tamed by civilization. 


There is pleasure even in being turned out 
on the grass. Parisian life is limited to 
two or three strong sensations: love, 
gambling, and the divorce court; golf 
combines them all.” 

Nor was she far from right, if by golf 
she meant the game described by a French 
writer as an amiable promenade a deux @ 
travers les sites vallonnés et changeants. 





Around the Farmhouse of La Boulie. 
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In the Tea Arbor. 
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players like Ridgeway, Pell, Haggarty, 


The smart set goes to La Boulie because 
it is convinced that golf is elegant, chic, 
and a trifle wicked; c’est le flirt—by which 
they would intimate that the honest Scotch 
game is a mere roguish excuse for talking 
nonsense to a woman. ’Tis the French 
way of looking at things. Nine French- 
men out of ten who play at the game take 
this view of it. Did they not see it in this 
light they would play not at all. And so 
the crowd that streams out to La Boulie, 
along the old Picardy highway—in automo- 
biles, and breaks, and dog-carts—any fine 
day in the season, is largely made up of 
folk who do not know a tee from a hole in 
the ground. Princes and dukes and minor 
counts, a dowager marchioness or two, the 
Grand Duke Michael, Prince Orloff, the 
Marquess of Anglesey, counts of Monte- 
bello and Moltke-Hvitfeld, a half-dozen de 
Rothschilds, a few fashionable Americans 
give La Boulie a social weight and dignity 
to which the Hermitage does not aspire. 
This set forms the fringe and decoration of 
the “Société de Golf de Paris.” It has 
given the game its vogue, and made possi- 
ble the splendid links out there by Ver- 
sailles—all of which may be accounted to 
it for a sort of righteousness. Steady 





Daunt, Harrison, Barnard, Froment- 
Meurice, and Jacques de Pourtalés rise 
up and call them blessed—these scented 
girls and smiling Parisians who discovered 
that golf is merely a new form of /e flirt. 
La Boulie is a bit over a mile from the 
Gare de Chantiers at Versailles. It is the 
best inland course in France, and I fancy 
there are few better in England. Any one 
who knows the new course at St. Andrews, 
which lies between the old course and the 
sea, will have a fair idea of it; the lift of 
the hills is about the same, and, as at St. 
Andrews, the grassisnew. In fact the links 
were only finished in May. In the 5,897 
yards of it there is plenty of diversity. The 
fourth hole—a splendid rise of steep hill 
with two great bunkers in it—is as difficult 
asany. They havea pretty way of calling 
it the Himalayas, which is perhaps exag- 
gerative. Still “No. 4” does crane him- 
self notably above his seventeen brethren. 
As I have intimated there is no difficulty 
in getting to La Boulie; it lies on the rim of 
Versailles. A long-legged man might walk 
out from Paris and take no harm. Leav- 
ing Versailles you rattle over a cobbled 
street into a country road, mount a gradual 
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hill, and find yourself in a huge, square 
stable-yard. From unseen corners yelp- 
ing dogs and yelping caddies swarm out 
on you. Odd enough is it to hear the 
French youngsters howling “Chances!” 
with good Scotch accent. (Come to think 
of it there was not quite that fine roll of the 
‘“‘a”’ that maks oor native Doric seem sae 
like to that o’ auncient Greece, but for puir 
Frenchers ’twasna sae bad.) You drive out 
of the stable-yard and along a graveled 
road to the clubhouse, which is a bunga- 
low on the crest of a hill. Comes to you 
there the secretary, a slim, bearded, amia- 
ble man, whose one defect is that he does 
not smoke tobacco. In precise and rhyth- 
mic French he tells you many things; 
among others: The membership of the 
club is now nearly four hundred—that 
fatal number! Of more interest to the 
wayfarer, keen for golf, is the fact that 
temporary membership is within reach of 
any one who is vouched for by two of that 
four hundred. Thus introduced one may 
play for one dollar a day, for five dollars a 
week, or fifteen dollars a month—a half off 
for the lucky folk who do not have to shave 
and may legally wear petticoats. Having 
learned these things, I said: 


“T refer you to the Grand Duke Michael 
and James Gordon Bennett.” 

“Excellent,’? said the secretary; 
summoned Higbee with a bag of clubs. 

“But how do you know they’ll vouch for 
me?” I asked. 

The secretary bowed: ’twas as fine a 
bow as I ever saw: the secretary smiled: 
*twas worth coming over sea to be smiled 
at that way; he said: ‘The Grand Duke 
is our honorary president, and I am sure 
he would be delighted, while Monsieur 
Gordong Bennett is the most amiable of 
men.” 

The first hole should be done in five; 
what I did it in doesn’t matter—he was 
scant o’ news that tauld his gran’faither 
was hangit. Then the girl tried; there 
was almost spiritual significance in the 
way she swung round on her dainty heel, 
as she sliced the ball out into the wilder- 
ness. What she said was “Dame!” a 
genteel French expletive which has noth- 
ing at all to do with your horrid English 
dash-blank. She is tamed by civilization 
and “Dame!” sufficed her. A wheen o’ 
lean caddies went looking for the ball and 
we continued. I might remark—not that 
it is necessary, but merely that I happen 
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to think of it—that even as the lady sliced 
the ball, a fat photographer dancing to and 
fro in the background and squinting 
through his finder, did ignobly snap-shot 
her. 

The two-hole in five; “Verra guid,” 
said Higbee, but it wasn’t. The three- 
hole in four; “Verra guid,” said Higbee, 
and it was. Then we went up against the 
Himalayas and played two more in the 
hollow, and then watched the ball come 
back from the rise at the top, as one might 
watch Santos-Dumont. There are mani- 
acs who say the par value of the hole is 
five—instead of eight or ten or fifteen, as 
it should rightfully be. The nine-hole 
brought us back to the bungalow, and we 
set out in the other direction, down the 
lawny slope of hillocks toward the Ver- 
sailles road. It was a sylvan scene— 


Made green by the sprinkling of hoses, 
And gracious with temperate hills. 


New grass, quoth’a? It was smug asa 
cricket-field. There were eight horses 
there pulling grass-clippers, and twenty 
men in blouses were picking up grass 
blades. Do you remember the story of 
the Archbishop and the Duchesse de 
Lesdiguitres? ’Tis not so good as the 
story of the Grouse in the Gunroom, but 
that is older. The Duchesse really had 
no right to visit the Archbishop and phi- 
lander with him, strolling to and fro in his 
garden of Conflans. They both realized 
it. Therefore, as they strolled, gardeners 
followed with rakes and effaced their foot- 
steps. So, if there was any sin in it (I 
sincerely hope there was none) there was 
no scandal. It was the same thing with 
the half-price, skirted thing who sliced 
and topped and holed her ball round the 
links of La Boulie. Eight horse-drawn 
machines and twenty diligent men effaced 
her traces; sin there may have been, 
scandal there was none. As one scratches 
the head of a hawk to please him, one 
pays uncostly compliments to half-price 
folk. 

“Golf were nothing without women,” 
said I, “and it was well said by the French- 
man: ‘Golf—c’est le flirt.’” 

The half-priced thing stared with angry, 
honest eyes and spoke with decisive lips— 
she was a Yankee, and looked upon love 
as a four-square ring wherein one should 


wrestle in a spirit of unself-sacrificing ve- 
hemence—and she said: “Oh, I do hate 
a fool!” 

There are politer ways of acknowledging 
that one can’t play golf. 


It was an August afternoon; golfing 
Parisians were at Deauville or Dieppe, 
Pau or Boulogne, or on the tolerable links 
of Compiégne. Still as we daundered up 
to the bungalow we found nearly three 
dozen enthusiastic French golfers. Mag- 
nificent in red or white, beribboned with 
the club colors, were these native French 
golfers. Some of them were playing ten- 
nis; some were playing Badminton; some 
were playing ping-pong; some were play- 
ing croquet; the rest—who really had got 
close to the auncient game—were drink- 
ing Scotch whisky and water. Thin sil- 
houettes in the distance, a half-score Yanks 
and Britishers were whanging invisible 
balls. I said to Higbee: “ Higbee, have a 
cigar?” Higbee had the cigar. 

“And tell me,” I said, “what do you 
think of the French as golfers?” 

Like Balaam (that unwilling prophet) 
he spoke under compulsion and in spite of 
himself, and he said: “The fact is the 
Frenchmen dinna and canna understan’ 
games. I’m no meanin’ cairds or bil- 
liards and sic risky things as you lose 
money by, but neeborly oot-o’-door 
games. I think it maun be allooed that a 
native like mysel kens mair aboot the 
thing than a foriner.” 

“Native o’ what, Higbee?” 

“©’ St. Andra’s. Na, the Frenchmen 
are na preceesely adapted for gawf. They 
are an even-forrit, playfu’ people, wi’ ex- 
uberant speerits, but they are na canny 
and judgmatical as the gawfer maun 
be.” 

I am very much afraid that Higbee is 
right. Shall I tell you a true thing—once 
will hardly fasten the habit on me—this, 
then: Four men I saw and they were 
golfers; the grassy knolls lay before them 
a picture and an incentive and an unco’ 
temptation; and they sat around a table 
under the trees and played what game of 
cards I know not. They were counts and 
dukes, perhaps, and one of them might 
have been a Rothschild. Men, men, 
dinna ye ken how it gars me grue? Ye, 
who micht be whanging the ba’ ower the 
breezy knowes! And there ye sit, bitten by 
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the black, vermeellion-spotted spider o’ 
the cairds, wastin’ siller at a thowless 
game! Well, ’tis by ordinair, the French 
callant’s way—puir daft loon that he is 
in maiters he dinna and canna under- 
stan’. 

The sweep of the view was before us as 
we sat in front of the bungalow and drank 
tea. The evening fell. From some vil- 
lage church among the hills the Angelus 
rang, faint and thin as a skeptic’s prayer. 
A flight of startled rooks streamed over- 
head, shrieking like lost souls. It was the 
melancholy hour, neither night nor. day. 
The very tea tasted bitter. The cigar- 
ettes smelt of hay. The half-price thing, 
I was persuaded, should be marked down 
to a quarter. Neither golf nor girls are 
tolerable at twilight. Golf belongs to the 
windy day, when there is a veil across the 
sun. Women should come in with the 
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lamps and the moths. Something of this 
sort you said to the skirted Yankee, and 
she retorted, properly enough, that there 
were lights in Paris. Therefore, you 
drove away from La Boulie and out of 
Versailles and through Ville d’Avray and 
down the steep, stony road of Sevres, and 
so on into the big city, violently lighted 
now, and clanging with life and laughter. 
Thus you rounded up the day with lamps 
and moths. And between the salad and 
the cheese you read the rules of the So- 
ciété de Golf de Paris and learned: 

“Les enfants de membres Agés de moins 
de 18 ans, sont admis a jouer au Golf, 
sur la demande écrite de leurs parents. 
Ils paient un droit de-5o0 francs par an, ou 
de 1o francs par mois.” 

It occurred to you that the eighteen- 
year-old infants of America should know 
of this. Lest they forget! 
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A Bit of the Club House at L’Ermitage. 
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Where Kit Carson Lived. 


FRONTIERING IN 


OMANCE is fast being crowded out 
of the life of the pioneer; once he 
depended upon his own sturdy 

legs, or those of his broncho or burro— 
now he may, if he like, ride in an automo- 
bile, the latest pathfinder of the plains. 
The machine has its thrilling side, too. 

To climb mountain passes with a thirty- 
per-cent. grade, to coast down rocky roads 
with only a few feet from wheels to the 
edge of an abyss of picturesque wonders, 
to swing along southern paths made fa- 
mous by the Indians and pony express 
riders of only a few years ago, and along 
which a motor-car had never before been 
seen, this is an automobile trip that has ex- 
ploring and sight seeing, and excitement 
enough to suit the most adventurous spirit. 
Such a journey I took this spring with Mr. 
W. W. Price, who has, with an automo- 
bile, re-discovered many a Western cajion, 
pass and desert. 

It took us two hours to run from Colo- 
rado Springs—our starting point—to Pue- 
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AN AUTOMOBILE 


By PHILIP DELANY 


blo, past Pike’s Peak and Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, most of the way over hot alkali 
plains, furrowed deep by cloud-burst and 
spring freshets. From Pueblo, taking sup- 
plies for the machine, we struck south 
across country. We were soon out of the 
world, drifting across a roadless land made 
more weird by the light which the moon 
threw over it. We were trying to locate 
the main highway to Walsenburg. For a 
time we crawled along where lines showed 
teams had once gone, until we came to a 
Mexican ranch of adobe houses; but the 
three big headlights on the machine discov- 
ered no one and we crept slowly away from 
the corral, the machine thudding sullenly 
under us. Then suddenly we blundered 
into the.roadway and away we went at a 
rate of thirty miles an hour, transfixing 
with wonder a few Mexicans who were 
camping near by. 

South from Walsenburg, the next day 
we swung past the Spanish Peaks, snow- 
white above the evergreens. Mountains 








In the Taos Pueblo. 


were everywhere. They leaned in to- 
ward us threateningly through the clear air 
from all sides. Then down through Trin- 
idad, toward Raton, New Mexico, the way 


wound around foothills, black with out- 
croppings of coal. From Raton we left 
the railroad lines, which had_ paralleled 
us, and pushed across the level plains, 





Along the Road One Hundred Feet above the Rio Grande River. 
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Frontiering in an Automobile 


and ran in herds at 
on the old Mexican 
a night in an old 


where cattle turned 
the sight of a motor 
land grant. After 
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and the machine slowed down, necessa- 
rily, and followed the burro pace-maker. 
And so we were led into Elizabethtown, 
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Crossing the Embudo on the Way to Santa Fé. 


adobe house in Cimarron we went down 
through the cafion, its rocky walls echo- 
ing in hollow calls the throbbing of the 
machine. As we hurried along, a fuzzy- 
coated burro walked out placidly before 
the car and nonchalantly jogged along, 


whose placer diggings were the scene of 
a wild scramble in ’68. 

Having come in to Elizabethtown 
through a hole we went ‘out over a cloud. 
There are no other ways. The mountains 
surround it. The Indians call this pass 
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Frontiering in 


“arrow stick in pole,” it is so steep. 
Once at the summit, twisting and bending 
like a floundering whale, the car coasted 
down to the irrigated plain of Taos, where 
Indians, resting on their hoes, eyed us 
silently, and Mexicans saluted gracefully. 
Three miles beyond we swooped suddenly 
down upon the settlement of five-story, 
terraced houses of the Red Willow In- 
dians. In their gaudy blankets they 
swarmed to the earthen housetops and 
watched us silently. But when, after 
much coaxing, we crowded the car with 
redskins and sent it dashing up and down 
at breakneck speed there were such war- 
whoops as city dweliers never hear. 

These Indians believe that the Great 
Spirit has guided them to this promised 
land. They wandered here from the 
north, and we listened, standing with bare 
heads in an underground council cham- 
ber, to the recital in Spanish of the story 
of their faith. They are a fine example 
of the early American aristocracy at its 
best. They have some lessons for modern 
American society. In Taos, too, lived 
and lies Kit Carson, the hunter and trap- 
per, scout and soldier. 

From Taos we pushed through sand 
for many miles. The only living thing we 
saw was a gray coyote. But the desert 
is clean and sunny, which is something. 
At last we reached harder soil and green 
things growing. Indians greeted us on 
the way, and finally we came to the cliff 
dwellings of Pajorito Park, one of the 
many ruins of the great centuries-ago 
cities of the Southwest. One of the lo- 
calities showed that 250,000 people lived 
there in houses, some of them five stories, 
or about seventy-five feet high. Irriga- 
tion, agriculture, industries and arts were 
all parts of their daily life. 

Running in to Santa Fé we passed 
wagons crowded with Indians, gorgeous 
in color, from  bullet-headed papoose 
to squaw and buck. They all watched 
us stolidly, while the bronchos reeled and 
jumped with fright until we were out of 
sight. Then the bronchos probably re- 
ceived some attention. 

Santa Fé is rich with history, and the 
road on to Las Vegas is rich with color 
and beautiful landscape. The wild green 
on every side is cut with clean white 
streams full of trout for the angler. The 
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little Mexican adobe village of San José, 
which has scarcely changed in a century, 
nestles in the heart of this country. 

When we went through San José I be- 
gan to understand over again and in a new 
way Mark Twain’s “ Adventures of a Con- 
necticut Yankee.’ The whole of King 
Arthur’s court on bicycles could not have 
started the stir we created in that single 
automobile. We went through the place 
like the wind, the machine snorting, 
whistle tooting, while the poor inhabitants 
huddled into frightened groups out of 
reach. We were a kind of first thunder- 
storm to them. 

We had a plunge in the Las Vegas Hot 
Springs and started north again along 
the old Santa Fé trail, meeting few people 
and seeing little that was new. One be- 
grizzled old man, at an isolated shack, 
watched us so wistfully as he brought us 
some water that we half wanted to take 
him into the car and drive him into civili- 
zation, but he is probably happier as he 
is. From Raton it is back, over the same 
way we came; to Colorado Springs and 
home. 

And so the machine is conquering the 
old frontier, carrying the thudding of 
modern mechanics into the land of ro- 
mance. There are many pleasures in 
such a journey; you bring a new thing 
to an old people and they re-teach you 
old things that should never be forgotten. 
You see, perhaps, the wildest and most 
natural places on the continent; and there’s 
a touch of adventure, for such a trip can- 
not be taken without some danger. We 
crowded what used to take months to do 
in nine days—nine hundred miles up 
mountain and: down valley. The trails 
of Kit Carson and Boone and Crockett, 
and the rest of the early frontiersmen, 
stretch out before the adventurous auto- 
mobilist. And when he is tired of the 
old, there are new paths to be made. He 
has no beaten track-to follow, no schedule 
to meet, no other train to consider; but 
he can go with the speed of an express 
straight into the heart of an unknown 
land. And he isn’t in much greater dan- 
ger than the man who pilots his machine 
between the trucks and carriages of a 
crowded city street. It is only the begin- 
ning of automobile exploring and frontier- 
ing in the old West. 








“ At the instant of his seizure the child uttered a sharp cry of 
fright. . . . Rescue darted from the nearest wigwam.”’ 
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T ABOUT eight o’clock one even- 
A ing of the early summer a group 
of men were seated on a grass plot 
overlooking a broad river. The sun was 
just setting through the forest fringe di- 
rectly behind them. 

Of this group some reclined in the short 
grass, others lay flat on the bank’s slope, 
while still others leaned against the car- 
riages of two highly ornamented field guns 
whose embossed muzzles gaped silently 
at an eastern shore nearly two miles 
distant. 

The men were busy with soft-voiced 
talk, punctuating their remarks with low 
laughter of a singularly infectious char- 
acter. It was strange speech richly em- 
broidered with the musical names of 
places, with unfamiliar names of beasts, 
and with unintelligible names of things. 
Kendégami, Mamatawan, - Wenebdgan, 
Kapitskasing, the silver fox, the sea otter, 
the sable, the wolverine, the musk - ox, 
parka, babiche, tump-line, giddés—these 
and others sang like arrows cleaving the 
atmosphere of commoner words. In the 
distant woods the white throats and olive 
thrushes called in a language hardly less 
intelligible. 

There scarcely needed the row of glis- 
tening birch barks below the men, the 
warehouse with its picketed lane, the tall 
flagstaff, the block-housed stockade, the 
half-breed women chatting over the low 
fences of the log houses, the squaws wan- 
dering to and fro in picturesque silence, 
the Indian children playing noisily or 
standing in awe before the veranda of 
the white house, to inform the initiated 
that this little forest and river girt settle- 
ment was a post of the Honorable the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The time of 
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sunset and the direction of the river’s flow 
would have indicated a high latitude. 
The mile-long meadow with its Indian 
camp, the oval of forest, the immense 
breadth of the river identified the place 
as Conjuror’s House. Thus the blue 
water in the distance was James Bay, the 
river was the Moose; enjoying his Ma- 
nila cheroot on the Factory veranda with 
the other officers of the company was 
Galen Albret, and these men lounging on 
the river bank were the company’s post- 
keepers and runners, the travelers of the 
Silent Places. 

They were of every age and dressed in 
a variety of styles. All wore ornamented 
moccasins, bead garters, and red sashes 
of worsted. As to the rest, each followed 
his taste. So in the group could be seen 
bare heads, fillet-bound heads, covered 
heads; shirt sleeves, woolen jerseys, and 
long beautiful blanket coats. Two things, 
however, proved them akin. They all 
possessed-a lean, wiry hardness of muscle 
and frame, a hawk-like glance of the eye, 
an almost emaciated spareness of flesh on 
the cheeks. They all smoked pipes of 
strong plug tobacco. 

Whether the bronze of their faces, 
thrown into relief by the evening glow, 
the frowning steadiness of their eyes, or, 
more fancifully, the background of the 
guns, the flagstaff and the stockade was 
most responsible, the militant impression 
persisted strongly. These were the vet- 
erans of a hundred battles. They were 
of the stuff forlorn hopes are fashioned 
from. A great enemy, a powerful enemy, 
an enemy to be respected and feared had 
hardened them to the unyielding. The 
adversary could almost be measured, the 
bitterness of the struggle almost be gauged 
from the scars of their spirits; the harsh- 
ness of it, the cruelty of it, the wonderful 
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immensity of it that should so fashion the 
souls and flesh of men. For to the bear- 
ing of these loungers clung that hint of 
greater things which is never lacking to 
those who have called the deeps of man’s 
nature to the conquering. 

The sun dipped to the horizon, and 
over the landscape slipped the beautiful 
north-country haze of crimson. From 
the distant forest sounded a single mourn- 
ful wolf-howl. At once the sledge-dogs 
answered in chorus. The twilight de- 
scended. The men gradually fell silent, 
smoking their pipes, savoring the sharp 
snow-tang, grateful to their toughened 
senses, that still lingered in the air. 

Suddenly out of the dimness loomed the 
tall form of an Indian, advancing with 
long, straight strides. In a moment he 
was among them, responding composedly 
to their greetings. 

“ Bo’ jou’, bo’ jou’, Me-en-gan,” said 
they. 

“ Bo’ jou’, bo’ jou’,” said he. 

He touched two of the men lightly on 
the shoulder. They arose, for they knew 
him as the bowsman of the Factor’s canoe, 
and so understood that Galen Albret de- 
sired their presence. 

Me-en-gan led the way in silence, across 
the grass plot, past the flagstaff, to the foot 
of the steps leading to the Factory ve- 
randa. There the Indian left them. They 
mounted the steps. A voice halted them 
in the square of light cast through an in- 
tervening room from a lighted inner apart- 
ment. 

The veranda was wide and low, railed 
in, and, except for the square of light, 
cast in dimness. A dozen men sat in 
chairs, smoking. In the shaft of light 
the smoke eddied strangely. A woman’s 
voice accompanied softly the tinkle of a 
piano inside. The sounds, like the lamp- 
light, were softened by the distance of the 
intervening room. 

In a moment one of the men on the 
veranda began to talk. It was not Galen 
Albret, though Galen Albret had sum- 
moned them, but MacDonald, his chief 
trader and his right-hand man. Galen 
Albret himself made no sign, but sat, his 
head sunk forward, watching the men’s 
faces from his cavernous eyes. 

“You have been called for especial 
duty,” began MacDonald, shortly. “It 
is volunteer duty, and you need not go 


unless you want to. We have called you 
because you have the reputation of never 
having failed. That is not much for you, 
Herron, because you are young. Still, we 
believe in you. But you, Bolton, are an 
old hand on the trail, and it means a good 
deal.” 

Galen Albret stirred. MacDonald shot 
a glance in his direction and hastened on. 

“T am going to tell you what we want. 
If you don’t care to tackle the job, you 
must know nothing about it. That is dis- 
tinctly understood ?” 

He hitched forward nearer the light, 
scanning the men carefully. They 
nodded. 

“Sure!” added Herron. 

“That’s all right. Do you men re- 
member Jingoss, the Chippewa, who out- 
fitted here a year ago last summer ?” 

“Him they calls th’ Weasel ?”’ inquired 
Sam Bolton. 

“That’s the one. Do you remember 
him well—how he looks ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Sam and Dick Herron 
together. 

“We’ve got to have that Indian.” 

“Where is he?” asked Herron. Sam 
Bolton remained silent. 

“That is for you to find out.’’ Mac- 
Donald then went on to explain himself, 
hitching his chair still nearer, and lower- 
ing his voice. “A year ago last summer,” 
said he, “he got his ‘debt’ at the store of 
two hundred castors,* which he was to 
pay off in pelts the following spring. He 
never came back. I don’t think he in- 
tends to. The example is bad. It has 
never happened to us before. Too many 
Indians get credit at this post. If this 
man is allowed to go unpunished, we’ll be 
due for all sorts of trouble with our other 
creditors. Not only he, but all the rest 
of them, must be made to feel that an em- 
bezzler is going to be caught every time. 
They all know he’s stolen that debt, and 
they’re waiting to see what we’re going to 
do about it. I tell you this so you’ll know 
that it’s important.” 

“You want us to catch him?” said 
Bolton, more as a comment than an in- 
quiry. 

“ Catch him, and catch him alive!” cor- 
rected MacDonald. “There must be no 
shooting. We’ve got to punish him in a 
way that will make him an example. 


* One hundred dollars. 
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We’ve got to allow our Indians ‘debt’ in 
order to keep them. If we run too great 
a risk of loss, we cannot do it. Thatisa 
grave problem. In case of success you 
shall have double pay for the time you are 
gone, and be raised two ranks in the ser- 
vice. Will you do it?” 

Sam. Bolton passed his emaciated 
gnarled hand gropingly across his mouth, 
his usual precursor of speech. But Galen 
Albret abruptly interposed, speaking di- 
rectly, with authority, as was his habit. 

“Hold on,” said he, “I want no doubt. 
If you accept this, you must not fail. 
Either you must come back with that 
Indian, or you need not come back at all. 
I won’t accept any excuses for failure. I 
won’t accept any failure. It does not 
matter if it takes ten years. I want that 
man.” 

Abruptly he fell silent. After a mo- 
ment MacDonald resumed his speech. 

“Think well. Let me know in the 
morning.” 

Bolton again passed his hand gropingly 
before his mouth. 

“No need to wait for me,” said he, 
“T’ll do it.” 

Dick Herron suddenly laughed aloud, 
startling to flight the gravities of the mo- 
ment. 

“Tf Sam here’s got her figured out, I’ve 
no need to worry,” he asserted. “I’m 
with you.” 

“Very well,” agreed MacDonald. “Re- 
member, this must be kept quiet. Come 
to me for what you need.” 

“T will say good-by to you now,” said 
Galen Albret. “I do not wish to be seen 
talking to you to-morrow.” 

The woodsmen stepped forward, and 
solemnly shook Galen Albret’s hand. He 
did not arise to greet these men he was 
sending out into the Silent Places, for he 
was the Factor, and not to many is it 
given to rule a country so rich and ex- 
tended. They nodded in turn to the 
taciturn smokers, then glided away into 
the darkness on silent moccasined .eet. 


’ 


II 


THE men stood looking vaguely upward 
at the stars. 

Dick Herron whipped the grasses with 
a switch he had broken in passing a wil- 
low bush. His mind was little active. 


Chiefly he regretted the good time he had 
promised himself here at the post after 
the labor of an early spring march from 
distant Winnipeg. He appreciated the 
difficulties of the undertaking, but idly, 
as something that hardly concerned him. 
The details, the planning, he dismissed 
from his mind, confident that his com- 
rade would rise to that. In time Sam 
Bolton would show him the point at which 
he was to apply his strength. Then he 
would bend his shoulders, shut his eyes, 
and apply the magnificent brute force and 
pluck that was in him. So now he puck- 
ered his lips to the sibilance of a canoe- 
song, and waited. 

But the other, Sam Bolton, the veteran 
woodsman, stood in rapt contemplation, 
his wide-seeing, gentle eyes of the old man 
staring with the magnitude of his reverie. 

Beyond the black velvet band lay the 
wilderness. There was the trackless 
country, large as the United States itself, 
with its great forests, its unmapped bodies 
of water, its plains, its barren grounds, 
its mountains, its water courses wider even 
than our own Hudson River. Moose and 
bear, true lords of the forest, he might see 
any summer day. Bands of caribou, some- 
times thousands strong, roamed its wood- 
lands and barrens. Wolves, lurking or 
bold as their prey was strong or weak, 
clung to the caribou bands in hope of a 
victim. Wolverines—unchanged in form 
from another geological period—marten, 
mink, fisher, otter, ermine, muskrat, lynx, 
foxes, beaver, carried on their varied af- 
fairs of murder or of peaceful industry. 
Woods Indians, scarcely less keen of sense 
or natural of life than the animals, dwelt 
in their wigwams of bark or skins, trapped 
and fished, made their long migrations as 
the geese turn, following their instinct. 
Sun, shadow, rain, cold, snow, hunger, 
plenty, labor or the peaceful gliding of 
rivers—these had watched by the Long 
Trail in the years Sam Bolton had fol- 
lowed it. He sensed them now dimly, 
instinctively, waiting by the trail he was 
called upon to follow. 

Sam Bolton had lived many years in the 
forest, and many years alone. Therefore 
he had imagination. It might be of a 
limited quality, but through it he saw 
things in their essences. 

Now from the safe vantage ground of 
the camp, from the breathing space be- 
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fore the struggle, he looked out upon the 
wilderness, and in the wilderness he felt 
the old inimical Presence as he had felt 
it for forty years. The scars of that long 
combat throbbed through his conscious- 
ness. The twisting of his strong hands, 
the loosening of the elasticity, the hum- 
bling of the spirit, the caution that had 
displaced the carelessness of youth, the 
keenness of eye, the patience—all these 
were at once the marks of blows and the 
spoils of victory received from the enemy. 
The wilderness, calm, ruthless, just, ter- 
rible, waited in the shadow of the forest, 
seeking no combat, avoiding none, con- 
quering with a lofty air of predestination, 
yielding superbly as though the moment’s 
victory for which a man had strained the 
fibres of his soul were after all a little un- 
important thing; never weary, never ex- 
ultant, dispassionate, inevitable, mighty, 
whose emotions were silence, whose speech 
was silence, whose most terrible weapon 
was the great white silence that smothered 
men’s spirits. Sam Bolton saw clearly 
the North. He felt against him the 
steady pressure of her resistance. She 
might yield, but relentlessly regained her 
elasticity. Men’s efforts against her would 
tire; the mechanics of her power remained 
constant. What she lost in the moments 
of her opponent’s might, she recovered in 
the hours of his weakness, so that at the 
last she won, poised in her original equi- 
librium above the bodies of her antago- 
nists. Dimly he felt these things, personi- 
fying the wilderness in his imagination of 
the old man, arranging half consciously 
his.weapons of craft in their due order. 

Somewhere out beyond in those woods, 
at any one of the thirty-two points of the 
compass, a man was lurking. He might 
be five or five hundred miles away. He 
was an expert at taking care of himself in 
the woods. Abruptly Sam Bolton began 
to formulate his thoughts aloud. 

“We got to keep him or anybodyelse 
from knowin’ we’s after him, Dick,” said 
he. “Jest as soon as he knows that, it’s 
just too easy for him to keep out of our 
way. Lucky Jingoss is an Ojibway, and 
his people are way off south. We can 
fool this crowd here easy enough; we’ll 
tell ’em we’re looking for new locations 
for winter posts. But she’s an awful big 
country.” 

“Which way’ll we go first?” asked 


Dick, without, however, much interest in 
the reply. Whatever Sam decided was 
sure to be all right. 

“Tt’s this way,” replied the latter. 
“He’s got to trade somewheres. He can’t 
come in to any of the posts here at the 
Bay. What’s the nearest? Why, Mis- 
sindibie, down in Lake Superior country. 
Probably he’s down in that country some- 
wheres. We'll start south.” 

“That’s Ojibway country,” hazarded 
Dick at random. 

“Tt’s Ojibway country, but Jingoss is a 
Georgian Bay Ojibway. Down near Mis- 
sindibie every Injun has his own huntin’ 
district, and they’re different from our 
Crees—they stick pretty close to their dis- 
trict. Any strangers tryin’ to hunt and 
trap there are goin’ to get shot, sure pop. 
That makes me think that if Jingoss has 
gone south, and if he’s tradin’ now at 
Missindibie, and if he ain’t chummed up 
with some of them Ojibways to get per- 
mission to trap in their ailotments, and if 
he ain’t pushed right on home to his own 
people or out West to Winnipeg country, 
then most likely we’ll find him some- 
wheres about the region of th’ Kabinak- 
agam.” 

“So we'll go up th’ Missindibie River 
first,” surmised Dick. 

“That’s how we'll make a start,’’ as- 
sented Bolton. 

As though this decision had terminated 
an interview, they turned with one accord 
toward the dim group of their compan- 
ions. As they approached, they were ac- 
claimed. 

“Here he is;” “Dick, come here;” 
“Dick, sing us the song;” “Chante donc 
Oncle Naid, Deeck.”’ 

And Dick, leaning carelessly against the 
breech of the field guns, in a rich, husky 
baritone crooned to the far North the 
soft syllables of the far South: 


“Oh, there was an old darkey, and his 
name was Uncle Ned, 
And he lived long ago, long ago!” 


Ill 


In the selection of paddles early next 
morning Sam insisted that the Indian rule 
be observed, measuring carefully that the 
length of each implement should just equal 
the height of its wielder. He chose the 
narrow maple blade, that it might not 
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split when thrust against the bottom to 
check speed in a rapid. Further, the 
blades were stained a brilliant orange. 

Dick Herron had already picked one 
of a dozen birch-bark canoes laid away 
under the bridge over the dry coulee. He 
knew a good canoe as you would know a 
good horse. Fourteen feet it measured, 
of the heavy winter cut of bark, and with 
a bottom all of one piece, without cracks 
or large knots. 

The canoe and the paddles they laid at 
the water’s edge. Then they went to- 
gether to the great warehouse, behind the 
grill of whose upper room MacDonald was 
writing. Ordinarily the trappers were not 
allowed inside the grill, but Dick and Sam 
were told to help themselves freely. The 
stocking Dick left to his older companion, 
assuring himself merely of a hundred 
rounds of ammunition for his new model 
magazine rifle, then just entering the out- 
skirts of its popularity. 

In the obscurity of the wide, low room 
the old woodsman moved to and fro, 
ducking his head to avoid things hanging, 
peering into corners, asking an occasional 
question of MacDonald, who followed 
him silently about. ‘Two small steel traps, 
a narrow, small-meshed fish-net, a fish-line 
and hooks, powder, ball and caps for the 
old man’s muzzle loader, and a sack of salt 
were first laid aside. This represented 
subsistence. Then matches, a flint and 
steel machine, two four-point blankets. 
These meant warmth. Then ten pounds 
of plug tobacco and as many of tea. These 
were necessary luxuries. And finally a 
small sack of flour and a side of bacon. 
These were merely a temporary provision; 
after they should be exhausted, the men 
would rely wholly on the forest. 

Sam Bolton hovered over the pile, after 
it was completed, his eyes half shut, nam- 
ing over its items again and again, assur- 
ing himself that nothing lacked. At his 
side MacDonald made suggestions. 

“Got a copper pail, Sam? a frying- 
pan? cups? How about the ax? Better 
have an extra knife between you. Need 
any clothes? Compass all right?” 

To each of these questions Sam nodded 
anassent. So MacDonald, having named 
everything—with the exception of the 
canvas square to be used as a tarpaulin or 
a tent, and soap and towel—fell silent, 
convinced that he could do nothing more. 
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But Dick, who had been drumming his 
fingers idly against the window, turned 
with a suggestion of his own. 

“How’re we fixed for shoe pacs? I 
haven’t got any.” 

At once MacDonald looked blank. 

“By George, boys, I ain’t got but four 
or five pairs of moccasins in the place. 
There’s plenty of oil tan; I can fix you 
all right there. But smoke tans! That 
Abitibi gang mighty near cleaned me out. 
You'll have to try the Indians.” 

Accordingly Bolton and Herron took 
thcir way in the dusty little foot-trodden 
path—there werc no horses in that frontier 
—between the Factor’s residence and the 
Clerk’s house, down the meandering trail 
through the high grasses of the meadow 
to where the Indian lodges lifted their 
pointed tops against the sky. 

The wigwams were scattered apparently 
at random. Before each a fire burned. 
Women and girls b:isied themselves with 
a variety of camp-work. A tame crow 
hopped and fluttered here and there just 
out of reach of the pointed-nosed, shaggy 
wolf dogs. 

The latter rushed madly forward at the 
approaching strangers, yelping in a cu- 
rious long drawn bay, more suggestive of 
their wolf ancestors than of the domestic 
animal. Dick and Sam laid about them 
vigorously with short staffs they had 
brought for the purpose. Immediately 
the dogs, recognizing their dominance, 
slunk back. Three men sauntered for- 
ward, grinning broadly in amiable greet- 
ing. Two or three women, more bashful 
than the rest, scuttled into the depths of 
wigwams, out of sight. A multitude of 
children concealed themselves craftily, 
like a covey of quail, and focussed their 
bright bead-like eyes on the new-comers. 
The rest of the camp went its way un- 
moved. 

* Bo’ jou’, bo’ jow’,” greeted Sam Bolton. 

“ Bo’ jouw’, bo’ jow’,” replied the three. 

“We wish to buy many moccasins of 
your old women,” said Sam. 

Immediately one of the Indians glided 
away. From time to time during the 
next few minutes he was intermittently 
visible as he passed from the dark in- 
terior of one wigwam, across the sunlight, 
and into the dark interior of another. 

Suddenly Dick Herron, who had, as 
usual, been paying attention to almost 
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anything rather than the matter in hand, 
darted suddenly toward a clump of grass. 
In a moment he straightened his back to 
hold at arm’s length a struggling little 
boy. At the instant of his seizure the 
child uttered a sharp cry of fright, then 
closed his lips in the stoicism of his race. 

That one cry was enough, however. 
Rescue darted from the nearest wigwam. 
A flying figure covered the little distance 
in a dozen graceful leaps, snatched the 
child from the young man’s hands, and 
stood, one foot advanced, breast heaving, 
a palpitating wild thing, like a symbol of 
defiance. 

The girl belonged distinctly to the more 
attractive type; it required but little im- 
agination to endow her with real beauty. 
Her figure was straight and slim and well 
proportioned, her eyes large, her face oval 
and quite devoid of the broad, high-cheeked 
stupidity so common in the northern races. 
At the moment she flashed like a brand 
with quick-breathed anger and fear. 

Dick looked at her at first with amaze- 
ment, then with mingled admiration and 
mischief. He uttered a ferocious growl 
and lowered his shoulders as though 
about to charge. Immediately the defi- 
ance broke. The girl turned and fled, 
plunging like a rabbit into the first shelter 
that offered, pursued by shrieks of de- 
light from the old squaws, a pleased roar 
from Dick, and the laughter of the Indian 
men themselves. 

“ May-may-gwan,”* said the oldest In- 
dian, naming her, “foster sister to the 
boy you had caught.” 

“She is Ojibway then,” exclaimed Dick, 
catching at the Ojibway word. 

“ Ae,” admitted the Cree indifferently. 
Such inclusions of another tribe, either by 
adoption or marriage, are not uncommon. 

At this moment the third Indian ap- 
proached. 

“No moccasins,” he reported. ‘“ Plenty 
buckskin.” 

Sam Bolton looked troubled. This 
meant a delay. However, it could not be 
avoided. 

“Let the old women make some,” he 
decided. 

The Cree old man shook his head. 

“That cannot be. There is not time. 
We turn our canoes to the Missindibie by 
next sun.” 

* The Butterfly. 


Sam pondered again, turning over in 
his mind this fresh complication. But 
Dick, kicking the earth clods in impa- 
tience, broke in. 

“Well, we’re going by the Missindibie, 
too. Let the women make the moccasins. 
We will accompany you.” 

“That might be,” replied the Indian. 

“Tt is well,” said Bolton. 

An old woman was summoned. She 
measured her customer’s feet with a buck- 
skin thong. Then they departed without 
further ceremony. An Indian rarely says 
farewell. When his business is finished, 
he goes. 

“Dick,” said Sam, “you ought not to 
have broke in there.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the other, 
puzzled. 

“Suggesting our travelin’ with them.” 

“Why?” cried Dick in astonishment. 
“Ain’t you never traveled with Injuns 
before ?” 

“That ain’t th’ question. Did you 
notice that third Injun—the one who 
didn’t do any talking?” 

“Sure! What of him?” 

“Well, he’s an Ojibway. Th’ rest are 
Wood Crees. And I miss my guess if he 
ain’t a bad customer. He watched us 
mighty close, and his eyes are bad. He’s 
sharp. He’s one of that wondering kind. 
He’s wondering now who we are, and 
where we’re going, and why we’re hitting 
so long a trail. And what’s more, he be- 
longs to this Jingoss’s people in a round- 
about sort of way. He’s worse than fifty 
Crees. Maybe he knows all about Jin- 
goss, and if he does, he’ll get suspicious 
the minute we angle down into that 
country.” 

“Let’s let ’em slide then,” suggested 
Dick impatiently. ‘“Let’s buy some buck- 
skin and make our own moccasins.” 

“Too late now,” negatived Sam. “To 
back out would be bad.” 

“Oh, well, you’re just borrowing trou- 
ble, anyway,” laughed Dick. 

“Maybe, maybe,” acknowledged the 
other, “but borrowin’ trouble, and then 
figuring out how you’re going to meet it 
if it comes to you in good earnest, is 
mighty good woodcraft.” 

“Sam,” burst out Dick, whose attention 
had been caught by a word in his com- 
panion’s first speech, and whose mind had 
been running on it throughout the ensuing 
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discussion, “did you notice that girl? 
She’s a tearing little beauty!” 


IV 


By now it was nearly noon. The trav- 
elers carried the packs they had made up 
down to the water-side where the canoe 
lay. Although the Indians would not 
get under way until the following morning, 
it had been decided to push on at once, 
thus avoiding the confusion of a crowded 
start. 

In the course of the morning’s business 
the news of their expedition had noised 
abroad. Especially were they commis- 
erated by the other runners and post 
keepers. During all the winter these 
men had lived under the frown of the 
North, conducting their affairs confidently 
yet with caution, sure of themselves, yet 
never sure of the great power in whose 
tolerance they existed, in spite of whom 
they accomplished. Now was the ap- 
pointed time of rest. In the relaxation of 
the thought they found pity for those or- 
dered out of season into the Silent Places. 

So, at the river’s bank Sam Bolton and 
Dick Herron, ready for departure, found 
a group gathered. It was supposed that 
these men were to act as scouts, to re- 
connoiter shrewdly in the enemy’s coun- 
try, to spy out the land, so that in the 
autumn the Company might throw into 
the wilderness new posts, to be inhabited 
during the colder months. 

“Look heem Bla’k Beavair Lak,’ ad- 
vised Louis Placide; “I t’ink dose Ojib- 
way mak’ heem lots marten, mink la bas.” 

“Lads,” said Kern, the trader at Old 
Brunswick House, “if you’re going up 
th’ Missindibie just cast an eye on my 
cache at Gull Lake, and see that the 
carcajous have let her be.” 

Young Herbert was curious. “Where 
are you headed, boys?” he inquired. 

But Ki-wa-nee the trusty, the trader 
at Flying Post, the only Indian in the 
Company’s service holding rank as a com- 
missioned officer, grunted in contempt at 
the question, while Achard, of New 
Brunswick House, motioned warningly 
toward the. groups of Indian trappers in 
the background. “Hush, boy,” said he to 
Herbert; “news travels, and in the South 
are the Free Traders to snatch at a new 
country.” 
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By now the voyageurs had turned their 
canoe over, slid it into the water, and 
piled the duffle amidships. 

But before they had time to step aboard, 
came Virginia Albret, then seventeen 
years old and as slender and graceful as a 
fawn. The daughter of the Factor, she 
had acquired a habit or command that 
became her well. While she enunciated 
her few and simple words of well-wishing, 
she looked straight out at them from deep 
black eyes. The two woodsmen, awed 
into a vast respect, fumbled their caps in 
their hands, and noted, in the unconscious 
manner of the forest frequenter, the fresh 
dusk-rose of her skin, the shapely defined 
red of her lips, the soft wheat-color of her 
hair. It was a gracious memory to carry’ 
into the Silent Places, and was in itself 
well worth the bestowal. However, Vir- 
ginia, as was her habit, gave presents. 
On each she bestowed a long silk hand- 
kerchief. Sam Bolton, with a muttered 
word of thanks, stuffed his awkwardly 
into his shirt bosom. Dick, on the other 
hand, with a gesture half of gallantry, half 
of bravado, stripped his own handkerchief 
from his neck and cast it far into the cur- 
rent, knotting the girl’s gift in its place. 
Virginia smiled. A strong push sent the 
canoe into the current.. They began to 
paddle up-stream. 


Vv 


In spite of the deliberation of their 
journeying, the Indians did not overtake 
them until nearly dark of the next day. It 
was just above the junction of the Abitibi. 
The river was without current, the atmos- 
phere without the suspicion of a breeze. 
Down to the very water’s edge grew the 
forest, so velvet dark that one could not 
have guessed where the shadow left off 
and the reflection began. Not a ripple dis- 
turbed the peace of the water, nor a harsh 
sound the twilight peace of the air. Sam 
and Dick had paddled for some time close 
to one bank, and now had paused to enjoy 
their pipes and the cool of the evening. 
Suddenly against the reflected sky, under 
the lower bend, a canoe loomed into sight, 
and crept smoothly and noiselessly under 
the forest shadow of the opposite bank. 
Another followed, then another, and an- 
other, and still another, in regular inter- 
val. Not a sound could be heard. In 
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the distance their occupants gave the illu- 
sion of cowled figures—the Indian women, 
close-wrapped in their shawls, dropping 
their heads modestly or turning them 
aside as their customs commanded them 
to do on encountering strangers. Against 
the evening glow of the reflected sky for a 
single instant they stood out in the bright 
yellow of the new birch-bark, the glow of 
warm color on the woman’s dress. Then, 
instantaneously, in the darkness of the 
opposite bank, they faded wraith-like and 
tenurous. Like phantoms of the past 
they glided by, a river’s width away; then 
vanished around the upper bend. A mo- 
ment later the river was empty. 

“Th’ squaws goin’ ahead to start camp,” 
commented Sam _ Bolton indifferently; 
“we'll have th’ bucks along pretty quick.”’ 

They drove their paddles strongly, and 
drifted to the middle of the river. 

Soon became audible shouts, cries, and 
laughter, the click of canoe poles. The 
business of the day was over. Until nearly 
sun-down the men’s canoes had led, silent, 
circumspect, seeking game at every bend 
of the river. Now the squaws had gone 
on tomake camp. No more game was to 
be expected. The band relaxed, joking, 
skylarking, glad to be relieved for a little 
while of the strain of attention. 

In a moment the canoes appeared, a 
long unbroken string, led by Haukemah. 
In the bow sat the chief’s son, a lad of 
nine, wielding his little paddle skillfully, 
already intelligent to twist the prow 
sharply away from submerged rocks, learn- 
ing to be a canoe-man so that in the time 
to come he might go on the Long Trail. 

Each canoe contained, besides its two 
occupants, a variety of household goods, 
and a deg or two coiled and motionless, 
his sharp nose resting between his out- 
stretched forepaws. ‘The tame crow oc- 
cupied an ingenious cage of twisted 
osiers. 

Haukemah greeted the two white men 
cordially, and stopped paddling to light 
his pipe. One by one the other canoes 
joined them. A faint haze of tobacco rose 
from the drifting group. 

“My brothers have made a long sun,” 
observed old Haukemah. “ We, too, have 





hastened. Now we have met, and it is 
well. Down past the white rock it be- 
came the fortune of Two-Fingers to slay 
a caribou that stood by the little water (a 
spring). Also had we whitefish the even- 
ing before. Past the Island of the Three 
Trees were signs of moose.” He was 
telling them the news, as one who passed 
the time of day. 

“We have killed but neenee-sheeb, the 
duck,” replied Dick, holding up one of 
the victims by the neck, “nor have we 
seen the trail of game.” 

“Ah hah,” replied Haukemah politely. 

He picked up his paddle. It was the 
signal to start. 

‘Drop in astern,” said Dick to his com- 
panion, in English, “it’s the light of the 
evening, and I’m going to troll for a 
pickerel.”’ 

One by one the canoes fell into line. 
Now, late in the day, the travel was most 
leisurely. A single strong stroke of the 
paddle was always succeeded by a pause 
of contemplation. Nevertheless the light 
craft skimmed on with almost extraordi- 
nary buoyancy, and in silent regularity 
the wooded points of the river succeeded 
one another. 

Sam busied himself with the trolling 
spoon, but as soon as the last canoe was 
well beyond hearing, he burst out: 

“ Dick, did you notice the Chippewa ?” 

“No. What?” 

“He understands English.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He was right behind us when you told 
me you were goin’ to try the fishin’, and 
he moved out th’ way before we’d raised 
our paddles.” 

“Might have been an accident.” 

“Perhaps, but I don’t believe it. He 
looked too almighty innocent. Another 
thing, did you notice he was alone in his 
canoe ?”’ 

“What of it?” 

“Shows he ain’t noways popular with 
th’ rest. Generally they pair off. There’s 
mostly something shady about these rene- 
gades.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only we got to be 
careful.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WING SHOTS AT SEA 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


DRAWING BY I, W. TABER 


tian had cornered the flying-fish 

market. Matters were still further 
complicated by whispers of a trust, and 
that a privileged few were to combine 
and squeeze the wealthy anglers. That 
there was some truth in this became ap- 
parent when the flying-fishes, which up 
to this time had been a drug in the 
market—flying-fishes which insisted upon 
flying into boats over night and upon 
the beach during the day-time—became 
so scarce that they were quoted at a 
dollar apiece, while there was a well- 
credited report that a certain tuna ex- 
pert and enthusiast had paid five dol- 
lars for a single fish. This corner, it was 
said, was conducted with skill and caused 
no little commotion in fishing circles, 
among the adventurous sportsmen who 
followed the tuna, and their men and 
gaffers. The leaping tunas were making 
the sea boil, and bait must be had; yet it 
increased in price until only the affluent 
or the very reckless could go out, or those 
who had the temerity to filch from others 
the much desired bait. 

It was at this season that foraging and 
stealing became in a sense synonymous. 
An enthusiast angler, when informed by 
his boatman that he had stolen the bait 
on a certain morning, replied sternly, 
“Foraged for it, you mean. If a man 
takes another’s bait simply to improve on 
his own, that is stealing; but when the 
case is desperate, when you or I have no 
bait at all, when we must have it, why, 
the act of securing it becomes foraging.” 

The corner on bait was fast reaching an 
acute stage when suddenly the market was 
broken by a boatman who remembered 
that on the previous season a taxidermist 
preserved in formalin dozens of flying- 
fishes, intending to mount them at his 
leisure. The fishes had merely hardened, 
and like the mammoth in the Siberian 
tundras, buried for a million years, was 
the image of life. This bait, a year old, 
broke the market. It was sold at twenty- 
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five cents a fish, and proved a fortunate 
discovery, as the flyers were so well pre- 
served that they could be used over arid 
over again. It was with such bait that I 
caught the first tuna of the season of 1899, 
carrying off the prizes. 

But it is not of the tuna that I write, 
though the subject offers fresh and allur- 
ing material, but of the flying-fish as game. 
This suggestion may bring a smile to the 
face of the angler who is familiar with the 
beautiful species of the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which dart from wave 
to wave like brilliant insects, and are 
among the most attractive of the denizens 
of the sea. The Santa Catalina channel 
is a highway for these winged fishes, which 
run in large ill-defined schools, coming 
up from the south apparently in May, and 
in June and July forming an interesting 
feature of the region; springing from the 
sea with lightsome leap to soar over the 
glasslike surface in marvelous flight. In 
crossing the channel in the daily steamer, 
after April, one sees the flying-fishes con- 
stantly flushed. They evidently believe 
the vessel to be an enemy and dash away 
from the bow in every direction, affording 
the observer an excellent opportunity to 
study the question as to flight—or soaring 
—which bids fair never to be decided 
among laymen. 

The California flying-fish—Exocetus 
californiensis—is the largest of its kind. 
It is over a foot in length, and weighs three 
or four pounds; a sturdy, hard-headed 
fellow, as clumsy in the water as a gurnard, 
but. capable of several rapid plunges or 
darts; then, as though fully appreciating 
its importance, it leaves the water and 
soars buoyantly away over the blue chan- 
nel in the so-called flight, but no more a 
true flight than the leap of the flying squir- 
rel from tree to tree. The tail of the flying- 
fish is the organ of propulsion. The lower 
lobe is much the longest, and by twisting 
this about with a screw-like motion, the 
fish is forced into the air when the huge 
wing-like pectorals and the ventrals are 
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spread, and the fish becomes a parachute, 
a living aéroplane, shooting along over the 
water a foot or more above it. In this way 
the fish is enabled to fly an eighth of a mile 
or more; then its tail drops, touches the 
water, and if the fish is still pursued, be- 
gins the screw-like action which imparts 
to the entire body a wriggling, tremulous 
motion which for an instant gives to the 
wings the appearance of flying, and again 
the fish is in the air. I have seen the fly- 
ers in this way move far out of the range 
of vision in one sustained rush. 

The flying-fish is the choicest food of the 
tuna, and the arrival of the flyers indicates 
the opening of the tuna season—generally 
from the twentieth of May to June first. 
At this time the coast of Santa Catalina 
in the vicinity of Avalon is the scene of 
brilliant charges of these active fishes and 
marvelous flights on the part of the flying- 
fishes. I have seen a school of tunas 
charge a school of flying-fishes, which 
dashed into the air like a flock of birds, 
the wind lifting them twenty feet upward, 
sending them careening away, glistening 
and scintillating like gigantic insects, to 
reach within a foot or two of the surface 
when they moved on, the tunas following 
beneath them, or swimming slightly on 
one side, with one eye cast up, never losing 
sight of the prey, and dashing at it as it 
touched the water. Some endeavored to 
secure them flying in the air, and I have 
seen a tuna come up from below like a 
living arrow, strike a flying-fish in mid- 
air and toss it ten feet upward, where it 
whirled about like a pinwheel, falling dead 
upon the water, to be picked up by its 
relentless pursuer. That the tunas some- 
times take their prey in the air literally 
there can be no doubt. 

The agility of the tuna and the flying- 
fish can hardly be credited. In the wild 
chase the flying-fish soars blindly on, the 
tuna a foot below, never losing sight of the 
game. On one occasion a flying-fish so 
pursued passed over my boat. I saw it 
coming fifty feet away, and moved. my 
head so that I would not be struck, the 
fish passing within a foot of my face. As 


it passed I looked overboard and saw a 
tuna dart under the boat, and a short dis- 
tance beyond it seized its prey. 

The flyer has apparently little or no 
power to alter its course, or if so, to a very 
limited degree, as I have repeatedly 
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known them to strike the boat or pass 
over it; and on one occasion a large in- 
dividual struck me on the neck. On 
another occasion a flyer passed over the 
upper deck of a launch so near my face 
that I could have touched it; and again, 
one was caught or knocked into my boat 
and used as a bait for the voracious fish. 
At times the rushes of the tunas present 
an exhilarating spectacle; one, under cer- 
tain conditions, calculated to demoralize 
the observer. On a calm day, when the 
sea was like a mirror, I noticed from 
a hilltop a mass of clearly defined foam 
three miles away. It apparently covered 
one hundred acres and presented a re- 
markable appearance, as though some 
submarine volcano was convulsing the 
ocean bed. It moved slowly up the coast, 
and I hastened to the beach and, jumping 
into a boat, rowed out half a mile from 
Avalon Bay in the path of what I soon 
discovered was a school of tunas which 
were feeding upon flying-fishes. The 
magnificent fish were leaping into the air, 
dozens being seen at one time, turning 
and falling like arrows. In a few mo- 
ments I was in the midst of this war of 
extermination. The flying-fishes were 
dashing about in every direction, the 
tunas slowly driving them up the coast. 
They sought refuge beneath my boat and 
crowded around it, apparently exhausted, 
followed by the tunas, which dashed into 
the air, so near me that I pulled away, fear- 
ing that mine might be the experience of 
the Southern angler who had a tarpon 
plunge into his boat, passing through it. 
Such an accident was possible, and I only 
ceased rowing when on the outskirts of 
this remarkable center of activity which 
well illustrated the soaring powers of the 
flying-fish and the leaping possibilities of 
the tuna. 

It was, possibly, this and other ex- 
periences with the flying-fishes which sug- 
gested what was certainly a novel sport— 
the substitution of flying-fish for quail. 
The tuna flushed the flying-fishes, which 
flew in every direction, offering similar 
shots to those one finds afield, so one 
morning the yacht Linda steamed out of 
the bay of Avalon with two or three 
friends and myself sitting on the upper 
deck, about eight feet from the water, each 
armed with a shotgun.» The agreement 
was that we should take the fish flushed 
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“* The fish appeared as if by magic, shooting out of the water with little or no splash.” 


on the side on which we sat. The man 
on the port side was to shoot to port, the 
one on the starboard to starboard. The 
Linda was headed up the coast and was 
presently running at full speed and in a 
short time into the flying-fishes, which rose 
at or near the bow and went skimming 
away in graceful lines. The first flyer 
went to the left, and was cleverly dropped 
by one of my companions, who killed 


another with his left barrel. The third 
fish fell to me. It rose twenty feet ahead 
with a vigorous trembling of the body, 
produced by the screw-like motion, and 
dashed away three feet above the surface. 
As it swerved to the right I fired, dropping 
it; as it fell the splash startled another 
fish from the water, which came straight 
toward the boat, rising slightly on the stiff 
wind. I did not fire, as the fish was too 
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near, and it passed over the boat into the 
preserves of my companion, who dropped 
it when fifty feet away. 

There was something essentially novel 
in this sport. The fish appeared as 
though by magic, shooting out of the 
water with little or no splash, often ap- 
parently sailing along a foot above the 
surface, which it so resembled that it was 
as difficult to drop them as it would be the 
woodcock darting over cover that it per- 
fectly resembled. As the launch neared 
Long Point—a prominent headland which 
reaches out into the blue channel, forming 
the base of a high mountain—the flying 
or soaring game became more plentiful. 
The fishes came from every direction; now 
dashing up under the cutwater, or again, 
startled by a tuna, flying head on, or even 
coming up behind us, though racing with 
the boat. The bay ahead—the famous 
tuna ground—was like glass, not a breeze 
disturbing its surface; yet, as we drew 
near, great splashes of foam dotted it here 
and there; and beyond, the foam was con- 
tinuous, as though a heavy sea was break- 
ing upon the rocks. But the error of this 
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conclusion soon became apparent. The 
masses of foam were caused by the leaps 
of the tuna flushing the flying-fishes, which 
were darting into the air in every direc- 
tion. In a few moments the launch was 
in the center of the commotion, which 
covered acres of the bay, and the flashes 
from the guns told of the accumulation of 
valuable tuna bait, which was in high de- 
mand. There was one essential lacking 
in this novel sport—a retriever. Many of 
the fish sank before the small boat could 
be cast off to secure them. 

While the actions of the flying-fishes 
before a launch running at full speed 
may be compared to those of quail, they 
are more mechanical, and the game goes 
whirring away more like a clay pigeon, 
and quite as difficult to shoot, as the fish 
have, to a greater or less extent, the color 
of the water and quickly disappear. A few 
weeks later along these shores, where the 
kelp formed literal hanging gardens, I 
found the young flying-fishes, the size of 
grasshoppers, leaping from the water almost 
a foot in their efforts to escape the bonito, 
mackerel and other cousins of the tuna. 
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this photograph, sent to us by one of our friends, shows the rather remarkable instance of a dog, out shooting, that 
in scrambling over a fence he could not get through scents and points a quail, from his stand on the topmost rail. 





QUAIL IN PAINTED COVERS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


and it was; for the big book of Nature 

lay open at one of its fairest pages. 
Windless days of cloudless sunshine had 
been followed by those keen, mysterious 
nights when the white frost leaves that 
silver trail which only the early riser sees. 
Sunrise found the level landscape sound- 
less, chill, mist-laden. For an hour the 
broad fields spread like gray wastes of sea 
above which loomed vague masses of 
piled fodder, like dim rocks vanishing be- 
neath a rising tide. The nearby wood- 
lands showed like shadowy headlands, with 
a faint spark of color here and there, as 
though dulling coastwise lights yet kept 
faint-hearted vigil for ships that ne’er 
would come. And over all, that solemn, 
songless quiet which marks the dawning 
of a calm November day. 

Two minutes before we saw all this, 
Long Tom and I were stretched between 
snowy sheets that carried an odor of lav- 
ender along with an amazing ability to 
keep a city man quiet. We were the 
guests of one of those grand old farmers 
who delight in entertaining what they are 
graciously pleased to term “the right sort 
of fellers,” so we did not complain, al- 
though our watches showed he had roused 
us nearly an hour before the agreed upon 
time. 

“Tt’s a great morning, don’t you think ?” 
exclaimed Tom, as he suffered a hand that 
felt like a dried ham to fall upon some of 
my closest preserved territory, and I 
straightened up with a snap and an idea 
that the morning was a bit stormy and 
mighty warm. However, within fifteen 
minutes we were in full warpaint and keen 
to follow a most enticing aroma which 
floated to us from somewhere below. 
Neither of us fancied home-cured ham, 
home-made bread, nor new-laid eggs, and 
the things we did to them must have for- 
ever convinced them of our dislike. 

“Them fancy boots ’ll be full of water 
*fore half an hour,” remarked our host as 
he glanced at my foot-gear. “Don’t you 
know that grass is a mighty wet thing 
these mornings?” He hadn’t grasped 
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the fine points of elkskins, presumably, 
because mine were the first he had seen. 
Never was better boot for all-round work 
on the uplands. 

The dogs, to our delight, were snugly 
curled up in their straw. Very often it 
happens that a dog in strange quarters 
will, like some horses, fret and fidget the 
night through; but Tom’s two were wise, 
although young, and took their comfort 
when they could. They bolted a few 
chunks of bread and at once were ready 
for business. I believe in a trifle of bread 
at starting time, and will even bestow a 
few scraps of lunch at mid-day; for, while 
I feed a dog but once a day—at evening— 
I fancy the small snacks mentioned do no 
harm, but rather tend to keep him in good 
heart and going at top speed. Of course, 
anything like a full meal would only make 
him lazy. 

When finally guns were put together we 
felt we were in for a thoroughly enjoyable 
day, and our host’s joking, “ You fellers 
have lost just one hour of valuable time,” 
was entirely pointless. It isn’t good busi- 
ness to get upon quail ground too early, 
especially after the first frosts have come. 
Then the birds are unlikely to move much 
until the sun is well up, and their first 
thought is for food. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, they will walk from the roost 
directly to the feed, and as they keep close 
ranks until actually upon the feeding- 
ground, they leave but a narrow trail, 
which a dog may easily miss unless he 
happens to swing directly to leeward of 
it. An hour later, feeding birds will have 
tracked over a lot of ground and have left 
so much scent that a good dog may wind 
them from an astonishing distance. 

For five miles in any direction the coun- 
try was ideal quail ground. Huge squares 
of old wheat stubble now showed like 
wastes of weeds, which meant seeds in un- 
limited quantities; a sea of bleaching 
standing corn spread afar in most pic- 
turesque neglect, while here and there 
were those always attractive, half-cleared, 
grassy fields with rotting stumps and 
brush piles every few yards. Very little 
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of that horror—wire—marked the boun 
daries. Instead were the wrecks of an- 
cient rail fences, half-hidden in a snarl of 
briars and creepers, above which drooped 
the fern-like crimson streamers of the 
sumac. And ringing it all, a fringe of 
tall, slim second growth, behind which 
towered the old guard of veteran beech, 
maple, oak, and elm, their faded banners 
dropping in rags of gold and crimson 
about their sturdy feet. At one side 
dawdled the laziest of trampish rivers, its 
face freckled with floating leaves and 
pimpled with yellow-hulled walnuts which 
had trundled down easy slopes to the wait- 
ing stream. Those who understand the 
question of quail will readily guess the 
possibilities of such a country. 

“Tt looks mighty good, they surely are 
here, the day’s all right, and this is the 
time I'll do things to you,” defiantly re- 
marked Tom, as he clucked the dogs on 
for their pipe-opener. Fairer man than 
Tom never took lightning advantage of 
another chap’s error; but while our meth- 
ods were very similar up to the firing- 
point, once there all resemblance van- 
ished. I like to /ijt ’em good and sudden 
and plenty—lift ’em a yard or so past a 
smoky puff of shattered feathers—to snuff 
‘em out so quickly and cleanly that they 
never know anything about it—to either 
miss clean or put the lead all over them. 
It is a merciful, and when really quick 
shooting—instead of that abomination, 
snap-shooting—a very deadly method. 
This style of shooting means a man always 
ready, who can stop a bird that flushes un- 
expectedly before it has flown fifteen 
yards, or outwit a fast one on the very 
border of baffling cover. It is a good 
style for a timbered country. 

Tom prefers to take all the time each 
case allows. He knows just where the 
pattern of his gun is at its best, and no 
matter how close to his boot a bird may 
flush, he will everlastingly hold on until 
satisfied; then that bird is apt to die of 
lead poisoning and shock. In the open, 
this is beautiful shooting. It is good to 
watch, because the man is fatally cool, 
precise and thorough, while the gun is a 
reacher. In large fields and upon the 
plains, it is a style which cannot be beaten 
in the long run. But when a thirty-yard 
view is about all there is when a brown 
thing about as big as a baseball is hum- 
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ming between huge tree trunks, there are 
drawbacks to a style which allows fifteen 
feet of slippery elm to grow up between 
itself and its bird. 

The quail-wise can guess what brand of 
fun these two styles are mighty apt to have 
when they really get. busy side by side. 
Tom and I have no petty jealousies. “Cut 
loose, you darned  snip-snapper!” he 
growls good naturedly. “Get focussed, 
you old land-surveyor!” I retort, and 
things happen to the next quail that 
buzzes. Yet the end of a long day is apt 
to show a pretty even score, for “Old 
Take-His-Time” is a bad ’un to beat. 
Indeed, there have been days when his 
exasperating chuckle has sounded full 
half a dozen more times than ’tother fel- 
low’s ears craved for. He says he is al- 
ways willing to learn, while I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that he is mighty hard to 
teach. 

“Here’s the ground; now, which way, 
Mr. Wiseman?” queried Tom, as we 
reached the end of a tremendous field. 
The nearer half was weedy stubble, the 
farther, a poor sample of uncut corn, foul 
with bootjack burrs and weeds waist 
high. Beyond it lay the typical border 
thicket and tall timber. One of the long 
side fences was a riot of sumacs, briars, 
vines and weeds—a great place for two 
guns to work on scattered birds. Mount- 
ing the fence, I scanned the ground and 
decided upon a plan of action, which was 
to slip around to the woods and then work 
toward the open. The odds were ten to 
one in favor of the birds being feeding 
well out in the field, and the wisest plan 
was to force them to take shelter along the 
fence rather than in the thicket and woods. 
There, too, was a possibility of their hav- 
ing roosted near the edge of the thicket, 
and, if so, their outward trail would speed- 
ily be picked up by the dogs. 

These ladies were little sisters, black 
and white, and of that compact, wiry, all- 
day pattern which packs handily under a 
wagon seat, yet seldom tires before sun- 
down. Their mixture of Llewellin-Lav- 
erack strains was plainly apparent, and 
their coats were bright and short, hinting 
of prime condition and but a poor hold 
for the over abundant burrs. They were 
clean cut, pretty, obedient creatures, and, 
as I was soon to learn, bird-wise and full 
of style and speed. Having accomplished 
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our flanking movement, Tom clucked to 
the ladies, and away they went. 

Then began the best of the real joys of 
quail shooting. That there was practi- 
cally no air stirring didn’t matter to Belle 
and Breeze. For a few yards they moved 
side by side, then, with an apparently per- 
fect understanding, one bore east and the 
other west along the edge of the cover. 
Thus far it was merely an easy canter— 
a sort of preliminary search for the tell- 
tale out-trail which both seemed to know 
should be there. Belle drew the lucky 
side, for before she had got half extended, 
she suddenly wheeled and stiffened into 
a gloriously showy point, her shapely body 
half-crouched, her head and tail raised 
high. Where she was, the ground was 
almost bare, and in a few seconds Breeze 
saw her and stopped sixty yards away. 

“Something doin’—bevy, sure!” ex- 
claimed Tom, his shrewd little black eyes 
flashing with delight. “ Let’s drive ’em 
to the old fence.” 

As he spoke, Breeze began to move 
with an evident intent to get closer to the 
game, Belle, meanwhile, holding her point 
with that satisfied air which ever hints of 
great things soon to be. Breeze’s long 
draw was a sight for the gods. With 
muzzle and stern as high as she possibly 
could elevate them and at the same time 
herself remain upon the ground, she 
corkily tip-toed toward her sister. Some- 
thing about her was so comically suggest- 
ive of a dainty young Miss picking her 
way across an excessively muddy street, 
that I snickered. 

To our astonishment, her air of supreme 
importance presently vanished and her tail 
began to play, and though she halted and 
backed again, there clearly was a lack of 
decision. “Why! what the—” muttered 
Tom, but before he could conclude, she 
suddenly dashed ahead, passing her mate 
with long, tigerish leaps, then lowered her 
nose and whirled in swift circles. Poor 
Belle first looked angry, then bewildered, 
then her tense form slackened, her long 
ears drooped pathetically and she went 
down like a rag. In a moment Breeze 
ceased her search and stood staring at us 
as though demanding an explanation of 
such false work. 

“Looks like a bevy had been flushed 
—hawk, or mebbe cat. Send ’em out, 
anyhow; but the birds probably have gone 


to the woods,”’ 1 ventured. Tom wasn’t 
too well pleased, and there was a solemn 
warning in his crisp “Hie on there!” 
which was not altogether lost upon the 
ladies. 

But they nobly redeemed themselves. 
Away they sped, shaking out a fresh link 
every fifty yards until they had reached 
the limit of their graceful speed. They 
knew full well an unaccountable error was 
charged against them, and with a pluck 
worthy of men, they proposed to wipe out 
that error if there were any wipes to be 
had. 

“Tom, they’re grand. They’re the 
prettiest I ever—aha! she’s right this 
trick for the supper!” I almost yelled, for 
the baffled Belle had propped so suddenly 
that she almost threw a _ somersault. 
Breeze had seen it, and an instant later 
she, too, had frozen. 

“This way—keep ’em from the weods. 
It’s a go, sure!” hissed Tom, and the 
diabolical grin warned me to be extremely 
wary; for when Tom Cheshire’s that way 
he means mischief. “Got you where I 
want you now,” he chuckled, as we neared 
the dogs. 

A moment of truly delicious tenseness, 
then “ Burr-urr!”’ A big mortar crammed 
with feathered balls exploded in those 
bootjack burrs, and of a storm of whirring 
missiles, three came streaming right over- 
head and bound for the woods. To 
whirl and stop two was rather pretty work, 
but my triumph was too brief to talk 
about; for, as I regretfully watched the 
third booming for cover, the slow gun 
sounded almost in my ear and the bird 
went down full sixty yards away. I had 
nothing to say. As I had turned, out of 
the tail of an eye I had seen his first bird 
fall, and here he was, pointed the other 
way and killing yet! It was an outrage— 
that is, it was a bully bit of work, beside 
which a snip-snapper’s neat double cut no 
figure at all. 

Tom’s last was a fine hen. So’T told 
him in that form of speech which can 
raise a blister at forty yards, that a 
genuine sportsman, like myself for in- 
stance, always allowed lone hens to 
fly away unscathed in order that they 
might be preserved for seed. “I would 
not have fired at that bird,” I con- 
cluded. He eyed me, and the gleam of 
his peepers was good to behold as he 
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drawled out, “It wouldn’t have injured 
the quail crop any if you’d let go both 
barrels.” Somehow, further comment on 
my part just then appeared to be entirely 
uncalled for. 

As we both had turned while shooting, 
neither had attended to that very im- 
portant matter, marking down, but it was 
only reasonable to conclude that the birds 
had gone to the best and most convenient 
cover—the bushy fence. The ladies soon 
settled the matter by going over and pres- 
ently pulling up, side by side, at a spot 
where the cover chanced to be rather thin. 
As we neared the fence we could see Belle 
crouched, her head turned to one side, her 
keen nose pointing downward. Evidently 
a bird was lying like a stone almost be- 
tween her paws. We spoke no word, but 
as we reached the fence I stopped and 
took an entirely unnecessary pull at a 
boot. A low chuckle caused me to turn 
my head, and lo! Tom was bent over. and 
also fumbling at his boot. 

“You played that on me three years 
ago,” he calmly remarked, “but it don’t 
go this time, see ?” and then I remembered 
a glorious day when forty-odd-birds had 
sought shelter in a similar fence and my 
boot had suddenly required attention at 
the same stage of the game. Then Tom 
was green and impatient and had thought- 
lessly followed the dog to the leeward side 
and, naturally, had driven three-fourths 
of the birds out on my side, because the 
dog goes up-wind to the birds, which are 


~ apt to run through the fence before flush- 


ing. Years before a pot-hunting old Briton 
had caught me with that very trick of stop- 
ping to fiddle with a boot, and to get even, 
I had played it many times and never un- 
successfully untii now. 

We laughed, and then because the joke 
was on me, I crossed the fence and moved 
up to the dogs. As occasionally happens, 
the joke turned the other way, possibly 
this time owing to the stillness of the air, 
but more likely because a deep, briary 
furrow ran along my side of the fence. 
Two birds rose and I tumbled them, and, 
as the gun clicked shut, another buzzed 
up and was duly cut down. The follow- 
ing ten minutes proved the next thing to 
immortal bliss. Birds were strung all 
along the furrow, and the dogs merely 
crept forward a few yards to point after 
point. With a clear view, backed by the 


joke on the other fellow, a man had to 
shoot well, and the way those quail tum- 
bled was a caution. Meanwhile certain 
.wrathful gruntings floated through the 
leafy screen, but when the seventh bird 
actually attempted to curve over to the 
other side and was stopped just in time, 
there sounded a fierce “ Dammit!” almost 
immediately followed by a crash pecu- 
liarly suggestive of a very hot mortal 
breaking through tangled stuff. As he 
butted his way out, with his arm shielding 
his face, there was a quick birr-birr! and 
the last brace rose from his very boot, and 
I promptly tumbled ’em. 

“Thanks, awfully, old chap, I was just 
wondering if there were any more,” I 
sweetly remarked. “You see, this side 
of the fence is a bad place to be, but, of 
course, when you’re so kind as to rout 
’em out for me, its different.” 

Tom’s eyes flashed, just once, with the 
sort of light that can set dead grass afire, 
but all he said was, “Come on; the rest 
of ’em flew clear to the river, and we’ll find 
‘em in the brush under the bank.” 

This, however, we failed to do, and 
after a thorough search we sat down for 
a few moments while the ladies enjoyed a 
drink and a cooling wallow at the edge 
of the stream. Suddenly Tom grunted 
out, “See ’em on the other bank!” I 
looked, and saw a high bank, as steep as 
sod will cling to, with a small, dry water- 
course winding down its face. There was 
a trifle of weedy growth in the water- 
course itself, while ten yards from it, at 
the water’s edge, lay a small brush pile of 
stuff cut from some orchard hidden on 
the level above. Trotting from the water- 
course to the brush pile were a couple of 
dozen quail—strong, plump birds—and 
in a few seconds the last of them had crept 
under the brush pile. It was a new bevy 
and a fine one, but the stream was sixty 
yards across, while the very look of its 
green expanse was enough to set one 
shivering. 

“Confound it!’”? moaned Tom, “that’s 
the finest lot of quail I’ve seen this year. 
The dogs won’t go over, and there ain’t a 
boat for two miles either way. If I could 
swim,” he continued, savagely, “I’d hus- 
tle over there and drive ’em to the brush 
this side—then we’d have ’em sure!” 

I can swim like a—well, like a sucker, 
and he knew it, so it clearly was up to me. 
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I shed the coat, looked at the water and 
shivered, for there was a greenish glint 
to that water which suggested cold storage. 
Swiftly, to prevent a threatened funk, I 
peeled to the buff, and the first touch of 
what was supposed to be warmish air 
gave me the creeps. But the air was an 
ordeal by fire compared with the Arctic 
embrace of that condemned water! The 
first touch of it fairly frappéd me, and the 
clip across that liquid icehouse was a rec- 
ord breaker. As I madly clawed up the 
bank there arose the sort of laugh that 
makes murder perfectly pardonable, and 
there was Tom, purple in the face, and 
feebly striving to hold the struggling dogs. 
In a moment both got free, sprang in and 
came plowing across, each whining in her 
eagerness to outspeed the other. Then I 
tumbled, and the things I howled over 
that peaceful stream made the quail leave. 
For a moment the air was full of them; 
then they dived into the brush of the other 
bank, stringing out for a hundred yards 
below Tom. 

Meanwhile, that worthy had cut loose 
with both barrels, and when I steadied for 
an extremely cold glance at things, I ob- 
served both dogs retrieving from the water 
in a style which completed the outrage. 
They were as much at home in the water 
as a couple of otters, and he well knew it. 
They climbed the bank with their birds, 
shook themselves, and promptly started 
in quest of the others, Tom following, gun 
at the ready. Then I grasped the full 
meaning of his crime, and the things I 
shivered and the way I pawed for the other 
side need not be dwelt upon. Going over, 
I heard the double shots; dressing, I heard 
more; and when I was through fumbling 
with the boots, lo! my gun had vanished. 

“When you’re all dressed, look in the 
hollow log,” bawled a distant voice, and 
there lay the gun. As I drew it forth, a 
double shot sounded, and soon after there 
was another, and I saw both dogs swim- 
ming. But before I could get into action 
a silence fell on the shore, and I knew 
the deed had been thoroughly done. 

“T got all but one,” quoth a quiet voice 
from behind an unusually thick tree; 
“that one went across again, and if you’ll 
just swim over and rout him out, I'll try 
to stop him. It’s a cock, so you needn’t 
trouble about the seed-hen _ theory. 


There’s two sides to most fences, too, 
mind you.” 

By way of reply, I leaned against a tree 
and laughed till my ribs ached, for the 
whole business was far too good to feel 
sore over. 

“Fair turn about next time, eh?” 
chuckled Tom, as he cautiously emerged 
from the shelter of his tree, and all I could 
splutter was, “Gad! I think its about 
fair turn about now.” Then we ate a 
bite and started afresh. 

We worked our fastest, for old Tempus 
jugits for keeps in November, and when 
the hasty shadows came an even twenty 
birds had fallen, while a tidy stock was 
left to carry the good work forward for 
another year. 

The shortest route to our farmhouse 
lay through a fringe of trees, all that re- 
mained of a big wood famous as cock- 
ground in by-gone days. It was almost 
dark as we reached these trees, and I had 
just reminded Tom of the forever gone 
cock-shooting. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it used to be great, 
but there hasn’t been a bird seen within 
five miles of here for as many years, and 
this season [’ll bet there isn’t one within 
ten miles of where we are!” 

“ Phew-whew-flip-flap!”’ went some- 
thing from almost under his foot, and I 
dimly saw a dark body weaving between 
the trunks. The gun seemed to get into 
position of itself, and though I could 
scarcely see the bird, I felt that the shot 
had scored. For many minutes we 
searched until it seemed the ladies had 
nosed every foot of the ground, but no 
trace of the game could be found. 

Back we went to where I had stood, 
and I pointed out the spot where the prize 
had been last seen. Tom moved forward 
till I said, “The bird should be right 
under your hand.” 

“Whoop! He is right under my hand, 
and he’s a beauty!” shouted Tom; and 
sure enough he held that glorious prize, 
a late fall cock in prime condition. By 
some queer turn of luck neither dog had 
winded a bird which both must have al- 
most trodden upon. Then we trudged on 
through that sweet darkness which ends 
a day of sportsman’s toil when the leaves 
are painted and the silver mist lies low on 
lonely levels. 








ON THE HAPPY NUTTING GROUNDS 


By CLARENCE DEMING 
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gently to the crest of a great ridge. 

Midway up the slope one leaps an in- 
firm rail fence and passes through a bit of 
alder and laurel to the threshold of the 
happy nutting ground. There is an open 
pasture girt on all sides by the woodland. 
On the right it breaks into a deep ravine 
threaded by a runlet which is thickly 
arched by nut trees. The ravine pushes 
through the deeper woods, drops down to 
pass a highway, reappears, and finally 
breaks up into a wild medley of rock and 
cliff seared by the archaic glacier. Then 
another open field dotted with luxuriant 
chestnut trees, and a thick wood lot be- 
yond. Three-quarters of a mile long is 
the old nutting range, rich and varied in 
its growths of chestnut, hickory, butter- 
nut, and its occasional reach of hazel 
fringing the roadway fence. To the eye 
of manhood now it is a bit dwarfed and 
dimmed in contrast with what it seemed 
to the vision of the boy and, in places, the 
ax of the woodman has left its sinister 
mark. Yet, besides its memories, it has 
still suggestion to serve. 

To every wood craftsman the fact is 
familiar that in the open the primary trees 
of the forest spread wide while in the forest 
itself they spindle upward to the light; but 
in no tree is this disparity quite so marked 
as in the chestnuts. Swift and ready of 
grawth they form in the thick woods a 
phalanx of tall, thin striplings, reversing 
the order of age in human kind and 
withering below while their tops remain 
green. But in the open they wax broad, 
redundant, prolific, their nuts larger and 
more changeful in form. Here and there 
in the open we find one of these chestnuts 
which seems to have a kind of arrested 
growth. For the first few years of life it 
has sprouted swiftly. Then, when about 
the size and form of a matured apple tree, 
it seems to reach full stature and grows no 
more. Every observant boy knows, or 
should know, these “apple-tree’’ chest- 
nuts; for their nuts, as a rule, are big, 


|’ isa rough country highway sloping 


glossy, and ripen earliest, their branches 
swing low, and the first comer may pick 
many a burr by hand. The shrewd nut 
gatherer marks down well as his first 
spoil of the season these chestnuts whose 
vital force seems expressed in mature 
fruit rather than in spreading branch and 
thickening bole. 

On the edge of the woods appear chest- 
nut trees of yet another and a hybrid type. 
Their individuality is one-sided and gro- 
tesque, seeming to partake neither of the 
up-reaching quality of their deeper forest 
neighbors nor of the rounded fullness of 
their mates of the field. But on the open 
side their branches reach down lushly. 
On their blunt tops is apt to be a nutty har- 
vest worth the picking, and under their 
thick lower arms, shutting out the sun and 
killing the underbrush, The Boy finds, be- 
times, the smooth floor of moss or thin, 
bearded grass where the nut can never hide. 
If the forest near its edge is thin there 
grows most frequently the “ bunched ’’ 
chestnuts from one stem—great chestnut 
bouquets in which the tree reaches its 
most sublimated form. 

How comes it that in the charm and lore 
of nutting the chestnut leaves the other 
nuts of forest and field so far behind? 
Not, surely, because of its intrinsic value, 
for the hickory and butternut pass and 
survive the winter months and may gar- 
nish the farm table, with hard cider com- 
radeship, long after the meat of the dried 
chestnut has hardened to the consistency 
of stone! Not even for its glossiness which 
makes the chestnut a thing of beauty to be 
admired for its own sake! Rather the 
charm rests in the never-failing variety 
which the chestnut puts on. Who has 
ever seen two chestnuts from different 
trees alike; and who, on critical view, has 
ever found them nearly alike? One chest- 
nut may be long, slim, dainty; its next 
tree neighbor obese. One nut may shine 
as polished rosewood, the next be bearded 
and gray from pendant to base. Neither 
soil, proximity to other trees, nor envi- 
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Shaking Them Down. 








~ Looping 


ronment seems to affect the chestnut’s 
shifting personality. 

In the microcosm of the chestnut fancy 
traces many a human face and form. 
That full-bearded nut, wizened and 
dwarfed, feigns a certain Socratic wisdom 
and the sign-marks of aged man; there 
is another, slight, glossy “ with uncertain 
prophecy of beard,” symbolizing Youth. 


’ 


’ a Branch. 


That nut, polished, rounded, large be- 
yond its fellows and with protruding chest, 
its whole contour rich and oleaginous, 
has its analogue in the plutocrat with his 


ample waistcoat and creaking shoes; 
while that other, graceful, trim, and sym- 
metrized throughout, has its human coun- 
terpart in the Gibson Girl. And as with 
the nut, so with its burrs—one conical and 











The Good Old Way. 


pointed, another flattened at its poles— 
one tree bearing year after year burrs with 
but a single rounded chestnut at the center 
flanked by dry embryoes, while, may be, 
jostled by a tree whose crop of burrs for a 
whole life means three full chestnuts for 
each individual member of its prolific 


Burr family. Nut and burr are, in their 
similarities, loyal to the single parent- 
stem and to it alone. 


Less marked, yet in their way note- 
worthy, are the tree types of the hickory 
and its familiar nuts. Unlike the chest- 
nut the hickory tree is rarely gregarious. 
It loves the open field ’twixt woodlands, 
its straight sides and conical crest have a 
certain monotony of sameness, and not 
often does it stunt itself into the apple-tree 
shape. Yet Shagbark has a certain win- 
someness and mystery all his own; he do- 
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mesticates himself more nearly to the 
households of men; he grows no stinging 
burrs to resent the intrusive hand of the 
nutsman; and, by way of mystery, how 
happens it that we shall find at times and 
in places a great hickory, otherwise ortho- 
dox, but, whose annual nuts, outwardly 
fair, have no inward kernel save a dry 
and ghostly wafer; yet, now and then, 
sown from some obscure quarter, grows up 
a single hickory whose nuts in size and 
savor are the wonder of a township, treas- 
ured by the owner or sold at double price ? 
Moreover a certain range of character 
have the hickory nuts, passing through 
fat, elongated, hard shell and thin shell 
types, ever true, like the chestnut, to the 
parent stock, yet variant from tree to tree. 
The more vulgar yet really higher fla- 
vored butternut, besides its vagaries of 
crop from year to year, has a mystifying 
interest in its lasting power. There comes 
back to the writer from youth the thought 
of an auction in the old home town which 
disgorged from a garret a half-peck of 
butternuts stowed away in an ancient 
churn. The nuts, positively identified by 
the owner as thirty-five years old, had 
meats perfectly preserved and of rare 
savor. ‘Time had but hardened the shells 
which yielded only to the household sledge 
hammer. 

There are lore and skill for the nut- 
gatherer as for all lovers of the woods and 
waters. He knows not merely where the 
big nuts grow but their times of ripening 
which vary, not only with each tree, but 
with the whims of the season. A warm 
and frostless September means that the 
nut crop, in general, is to be belated to 
mid-October, while a cold September 
opens the burrs early in October’s first 
week. But no two trees of chestnuts or 
hickory are alike in the exact order of their 
fruits, and the skilled nutter knows the 
trait and time of each. There comes to 
memory of the happy nutting ground of 
boyhood one vast chestnut tree, now gone, 
which stood single and apart in a broad 
field flanked on two sides by the forest. 
Whether from the protecting woods, the 
southward slope, or some subtlety of 
soil, year after year its nuts were always 
ripe on the first of October, and that 
whether its burrs were open and brown 
or green and shut. The great tree was 
the Old Reliable of the chestnut range, 
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dense with burrs in seasons when its fel- 
lows were bare; and the knowledge of its 
freak of early and regular ripening served 
for many a triumph in the gentle rivalries 
of the nutting field. 

Not a few are the devices of skilled nut- 
ting. How often shall we see the novice 
crushing the green burr with a stone 
and the chestnut by the same blow— 
or with many pains from the sharp spines 
trying to open the burr by hand. The 
nutter who is better versed has the trick 
not mastered until some practice, of a 
peculiar quick tap of the heel—something 
between a blow and a cut—which at one 
deft side-stroke lays open the nuts for the 
hand. The old device of jarring by a 
heavy stone the tree bole—especially the 
slim secondary trees of the deeper woods 
—may be trite but not its refinement 
of taking a somewhat smaller stone and 
by a series of quick taps on the trunk 
“snapping” the upper branches. Less 
known and more effective is another plan. 
Its elements are a good arm, a ball of 
strong cord, and, attached, a half-pound 
stone, more or less, according to the weight 
of the string. The theory involves the 
casting of the weight over a bough of the 
nut tree and shaking it briskly when looped 
by the cord; the practice is that many a 
youngster who deems himself a crack 
thrower on the ball field will find some 
lessons to be learned in the precision of 
“looping” a chestnut branch and in the 
retarding power of an ascending cord tied 
to a projectile. Again with usage comes 
the art of so releasing the cord from an 
upper bough as to loop the bough below 
and, with acquired dexterity, strip half a 
dozen branches after a single cast. 

During late autumn and in the woods 
when burr and nut have fallen and the 
crackling leaves lie thick under foot, the 
nut hunter has likewise scope for his art. 
He may note which is the “ bearing” side 
of the tree and, by thus limiting the orbit 
of search save footsteps and fill a larger 
bag. In its final utilities this nutting of 
the forest proper reaches far and away 
beyond the nutting of the open, for it 
trains the eye to a sharpness and an 
accurate observation often not lost after 
the boy passes to manhood. 

As there is in mind an ideal chestnut 
tree so there is an ideal nut season. It 
comes perhaps once in a decade during 
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Baby Goes A-Nutting. 


some erratic autumn when the chills and 
fever are belated, when September loiters 
in summer’s lap, and when the woods 
change their tints, not by the forcing proc- 
ess of frost, but by natural ripening. 
The chestnut burrs and the tough cases of 
the walnut brown but do not burst. Then 


in mid-October and in the mist of the In- 
dian summer comes suddenly a sharp, 
windless frost and at its close the nut trees 
hang heavy, each burr open, ‘the nuts full 
ripe and falling at the gentlest touch. 

In the lexicon of athletics nutting has 
hardly its word. 


It is the song of the boy 


rather than the sport of the man. It has 
no acute rivalries, no headlines in the 
newspapers, no score cards, no records. 
But it owns its muscle training in the 
gymnasium of the tree top, its self-culture 
in the wisdom of the forest, its minor 
epics, its wealth of memories. The old 
nut-gatherer may dwell in the thick homes 
of men, yet, as each autumn barters its 
greenery for old gold and the red maples 
signal from hill to hill he hears again the 
partridge drum in the wood, listens to the 
rustle of the leaf and sees the harvest of 
chestnut and hickory drooping to its fall. 
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IN THE CAPE SABLE WILDERNESS * 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T was a cool, sparkling morning with a 
bracing northerly wind, the 26th of 
April, when we shoved the tender 

over the slippery “soap-flat,” and stood 
upon the shore of the southernmost main- 
land in the United States. An almost un- 
broken wilderness lay before us, with all 
its interesting possibilities. A handful of 
settlers had taken up government claims 
along the shore, and built their rude cot- 
tages or curious palmetto shacks. Back 
from the strip of timber along the water’s 
edge is a moderate area of marshy prairie 
which is flooded in the summer rainy sea- 
son. Aside from this, all the Cape Sable 
peninsula is a wild, tangled, pathless man- 
grove swamp, extending back a number 
* This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Job, illustrated by photographs he made during a 


recent trip taken especially for OuTING into this great 
untraveled swamp land. 


of miles to the open saw-grass marshes of 
the Everglades. In the embraces of this 
swamp lie a series of shallow lakes with 
muddy bottoms, connected by various 
channels through the thickets, and more 
or less overflowed by the sea, especially 
when strong on-shore winds heap up the 
waters into the shallow bays. The whole 
region is as flat as a floor, and hardly 
above the level of the sea. 

The first lake we visited after an ardu- 
ous tramp over mangrove roots and 
through the jungle was a mile long, with 
densely wooded shores, a mere layer of 
water over a bed of mud of the consist- 
ency of molasses. Up near the further 
end we could see an islet with a lot of 
snow-white birds roosting on the trees, 
and, as we neared, I saw that they were 
the great wood ibis—technically, a stork 








In the Cape Sable Wilderness 


—the American representative of that 
much reputed bird of the Orient, and, 
like it, our bird is also an imposing crea- 
ture, standing nearly as high as a man, and 
clad in spotless white, save for the black 
extremities of the wings. The stork is 
apt to nest high; in the interior of 
Florida I have found them nesting more 
than a hundred feet from the ground, in 
inaccessible security. Here it was de- 
lightful to see them on the tops of low 
mangroves, evidently breeding. And so it 
proved. The great birds left when we 
were at quite a distance, and circled far 
off over the swamp, together with a va- 
grant crew of buzzards. 

As we landed on the muddy islet densely 
overgrown with red mangroves, we heard 
the hoarse voices of young birds beyond, 
that in almost human tones seemed to 
reiterate, “ Get out, get out.” It was not 
easy to transport the cameras over the 
treacherous tract full of deceitful mud- 
holes, but after a struggle I arrived under 
the nests, whitewashed and _ stinking. 
Very soon I was overlooking them. There 
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were eighteen, all told, within an area of 
a few rods, and each contained two or 
three young birds, pure white in color, 
about the size of large pullets, with heavy- 
looking bills. It was the first time in my 
life that I had looked into a stork’s nest, 
and happy was I in the blazing Florida 
sun, upon the mangrove-tops. 

To photograph these stork houses, 
which were merely large platforms of 
sticks, proved to be a problem indeed. 
Built some fifteen feet from the ground, 
upon the topmost twigs of very slender 
trees, almost bushes, it was hard enough 
to get one’s head above them, to say noth- 
ing of the camera; and, of course, there 
was nothing on which to fasten the instru- 
ment. Finally I selected the most con- 
venient trees, tied several of them together 
with cord, and had the guide hold them 
up as I mounted and stood gingerly on the 
top, overlooking the nests, but with noth- 
ing to hold on to. With no less care I 
hoisted up my ten-pound 5x7 camera, 
and, thanks to the good light, was able to 
make several snap-shot pictures. This 
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being done, I de- 
scended safely, tak- 
ing with me one of 
the young ibises, 
which I posed for a 
portrait upon the 
ground. 

Along the“ Capes”’ 
there are no mud- 
fiats, but deep water 
close in to the fine 
beach of shell-sand. 
Here a chain of lakes 
approaches near the 
coast, and we took 
the opportunity to 
explore them. 

The first was sev- 
eral miles long. We 
poled past several 
little mangrove isl- 
ands, starting some 
brown pelicans and cormorants from 
some of them where they were roost- 
ing on dead stubs. Then we followed a 
narrow channel through the mangrove 
forest into the next lake, white ibises and 
yellow-crowned night herons flying up be- 
fore us to enliven the scene. The next 
lake was also very shallow, with mud- 
flats here and there, on which were scat- 
tered quite a host of birds. Conspicuous 
and noisy were a flock of laughing gulls. 
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A Fledgling Wood Ibis. 


Less conspicuous, but more interesting to 
me were the shore-bird ranks both in 
this spot and as seen during the day. 
Right before us on the flat a splendid 
band of the large black-breast plover, 
and around them a humbler host of sand- 
pipers, ring-necks, dowitchers, and the 
like, were feeding, sedately or nimbly, as 
the case might be. But dwarfing them 
into insignificance by physical contrast 
stood sleepily a pair of splendid white 
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A Young White Ibis. 


pelicans, with bodies as large and plump 
as the roundest pillows of the daintiest 
couch. I skulked along shore under shel- 
ter of the forest till I was delightfully near 
the unconscious birds, and ready for an ex- 
posure—when away they went, alarmed, 
evidently, by the boat. They alit about 
a mile off on a flat, where I stalked them 
under cover of an island and secured 
some telephoto pictures, though at longer 
range than I could wish. As soon as I 
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These are dark in color, while young wood ibises are white. 
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showed myself, they 
were up and away. 

We visited in all 
four or five con- 
nected lakes, exam- 
ining a number of 
islands, but without 
finding any rook- 
eries or breeding 
birds, or seeing any 
more white pelicans. 
These last were 
plenty here a 
month ago, but 
they had now evi- 
dently departed for 
their northern 
breeding - grounds, 
and there is no like- 
lihood that the spe- 
cies ever breeds in 
Florida. Yetwe 
were glad that we visited this chain of lakes. 
Hawks and eagles circled about, herons 
and ibises flapped along, shore-birds of 
many interesting varieties prodded the mud 
and whistled their piping notes. In fact, 
nature was so lavish that, in one narrow 
place in the lake between an island and 
the shore, two young tarpon of fair size 
for eating leaped into the boat. 

After the rest of the party had returned 
home I camped for a week with a guide 
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at the old spot east of Cape Sable. Poor 
forlorn country! Though the soil is suit- 
able for the raising of tropical fruits, the 
lack of fresh water and the terrible insect 
scourge makes it simply torture to stay 
there. Clouds of mosquitoes give their 
victim not a moment’s peace. One must 
wear thick clothes, and either don gloves 
and a screen hat or fight all the time. In 
camp must be maintained a constant 
blinding smudge of dead wood of the 
black mangrove, which “skeets” and men 


mule can support life in such a country, 
and that hardy beast only by being kept 
in a screened stable and bundled up in 
burlap when taken out to work. 

One of my most interesting and rough- 
est excursions was to a lake six miles away, 
or rather to its vicinity. When we neared 
the edge of the lake, which was more 
properly a sort of everglade morass, and 
tried to get into the swampy woods where 
the birds were flying into the rookery, 
troubles began, compared with which the 
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The Last Lingering White Pelicans. 


alike detest. Photography under these 
circumstances is comparable to the Span- 
ish Inquisition. Settlers who pretend to 
any comfort at all screen their houses and 
keep outside the door a brush of palmetto 
leaves with which every visitor must beat 
off the stinging swarm before dodging 
within. Other settlers keep the smudge- 
pot going and live in smoke. There are 
also swarms of a terrible great fly, an inch 
and a quarter in length, whose bite is like 
a knife-thrust, with corresponding flow of 
blood. No domestic animal except the 


clouds of “skeets’” were as nothing. 
Rivers of soft treacle-like mud proved ab- 
solutely impassable. Finally we. got 
across a wide ditch, and encountered a 
tract of impenetrable dead saw-grass. A 
match was applied, and, after the roaring 
cauldron of flame had passed, we went on. 
Then we encountered a tropical jungle 
a solid mass of roots, vines, scrub palmetto 
and the like. The guide went forward 
with his caseknife, and cut openings, 
through which we crawled. After half 
an hour of this came a saw-grass bog quar- 
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ter of a mile wide. How we ever managed 
to flounder across, dragging one another 
out of holes, I hardly know. But we 
reached, at length, the swampy tract of 
woods into which returning ibises, herons 
and egrets were dropping, and from which 
we could hear a confused murmur of 
distant squawking. 

I shall never forget the sight which 
greeted me as I emerged from the slough 
and came through the woods to the edge 
of one of the impassable muddy bayous, 
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left the nests. The woods were fairly 
alive with them, and droves raced over the 
ground under the mangroves, or climbed 
among the branches in all directions. 
Next in abundance was the little Lou- 
isiana heron, the common blue-gray species 
with white under-parts, whose young were 
in about the same condition as the young 
ibises, and mingled with them. Across 
the bayou we could hear, but not see, the 
large, graceful snow-white American egrets 
and their young. As with the peacock, 





In the Mangrove Swamp. 


about thirty feet wide, bordered by thick- 
ets of mangroves. The trees were fairly 
alive with splendid great birds and their 
half-grown young. The most abundant 
was the white ibis, a fine creature, snow- 
white, with black wing-tips and brilliant 
red legs and bills, both long, the latter 
down-curved. They are locally called 
“white curlews,” and are esteemed one 
of the best food-birds of the region. Their 
young are of a blackish-gray color, with 
white on the rump, and were now in the 
stage when, though unable to fly, they had 


beauty of form and plumage is not matched 
with sweetness of song, and this lovely 
dream of a bird speaks in harshest rattling 
grunts. Much the same is true of the ele- 
gant little snowy heron, a few of which we 
could see dropping into the swamp beyond 
our muddy Jordan. - These last two spe- 
cies are the wearers of the so-called 
“aigrette’”’ plumes, the fatal ornament 
which has led almost to their extermina- 
tion. 

But what made me thrill with special 
excitement was the sight of half a dozen 
























or so of large rosy-pink birds quietly 
perched upon the trees just opposite us 
across the barrier, the roseate spoonbills 
on their nesting-ground. What a spec- 
tacle—the dark green mangrove foliage 
dotted with ibises of dazzling whiteness, 
“pink curlews” (the local name), and 
blue-tinted herons! I felt that I had here 
reached the high-water mark of spectacu- 
lar sights in the bird-world. Wherever 
I may penetrate in future wanderings, I 
never hope to see anything to surpass, or 
perhaps to equal, that upon which I then 
gazed. This is thelast remnant and the 
last place of refuge of hosts of innocent, 
exquisite creatures slaughtered for a bru- 
tal millinery folly. 

Climbing a tree, to get above the 
undergrowth, I screwed my 4 x 5 cam- 
era to a limb and proceeded to take pic- 
tures of the surrounding birds, with tele- 
photo attachment and with long-focus 
single lens. Then, with this camera and 
the 5x7, I followed along the bayou, hop- 
ing to find some way to cross. Every 
time I tumbled into a mud-hole or 
snapped a twig, there was wild confusion. 
The air was white with ibises. 





Young White Ibises and Louisiana Herons. 





The day was now nearly gone, and yet 
we had not crossed the bayou into the 
main part of the rookery. But at length 
we reached a place where a small tree had 
fallen across, and managed to reach the 
other shore. The very first nest which I 
examined, about five feet from the ground, 
in a crotch, contained four young snowy 
herons. While I was standing there, the 
queenly mother, exquisite with her back- 
load of elegant drooping “aigrette” 
plumes, flew down and fed her white- 
robed princely children. About twenty- 
five feet up the next tree was another nest 
of twigs in a fork of the main trunk. A 
sort of rosy flush around its edge led me 
to climb to it, and I gazed upon three 
young roseate spoonbills. They were, 
perhaps, one-third grown, and were clad 
in a rosy-pink down, through which feath- 
ers of the same hue, especially on the 
wings, were sprouting. 

My plates were nearly all used up, and 
I tried to expend the few remaining ones 
judiciously amongst this mass of wonder- 
ful material. Then the guide fairly 
dragged me back, for it was very necessary 
to be out of the morass before sun-down. 
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THE GREAT NILES-TEWKSBURY TURKEY 
HUNT 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY S, WATSON 


ILLIAM NILES’S ancient mar- 
\V ket wagon zigzagged creakingly 

up that ledging North Carolina 
mountain road. In the back seat sat Mr. 
Richard Tewksbury, an afflicted but phil- 
osophic man, who, though (as may later 
appear) he was not a mighty hunter, had 
come into the Great Smokies that No- 
vember to shoot turkeys. Beside him, 
large and florid and arrayed in various 


“William Niles’s ancient market 
wagon zigzagged creakingly 
up the road.” 


shades of cinnamon, sat Mrs. Tewksbury, 
his wife; and the reason for his having 
brought her on this year’s particular ex- 
pedition was, too concisely, that she had 
decided to come. 

As for Niles, bowed over the lines, he 
was neither a mountaineer nor a North 
Carolinian. He was “ half Connecticut.” 
Ten years before, with several other en- 
terprising Northerners, he had moved into 
the Great Smokies on a timber “ spec’’; 
which “spec,” having rapidly absorbed all 
his ready money, had become even more 
speculative than in the beginning. Since 
then, in the lofty solitude of the “upper 
branch cove,’ he had been planting corn 





on an acreage so precipitous that he sourly 
confessed that “often enough he felt as if 
he was hoein’ it on his stummick!” 

And it need hardly be said that when, 
that morning, he had driven out to the 
“Station,”’ it was with no thought of re- 
turning with a pair of turkey-hunters. 
But the truth was that at the first sight 
of the Tewksburys, standing abandoned 
and havenless upon the platform, his mind 
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had instantly visualized a. certain large, 
empty spare room—and himself in the 
supporting position of a guide! He cir- 
cled down upon the strangers, his eye 
predaciously aglitter; and the conditions 
being as above indicated, it was not ten 
minutes before he had gathered up his 
prey and was bearing it back to the “ cove” 
in triumph. 

“T suppose you did mean well, Will- 
iam,” said Mrs. Niles, that night, with 
the querulousness of a housekeeper’s and 
a New England conscience; “but I’d 
hate to think we weren’t doin’ what was 
right an’ jest by him. I do wish you 
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knowed somethin’ about turkey-huntin’! 
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“«Know somethin’ about it!’—Now, 
what will ye say next? Didn’t I get you 
a turkey nigh every month the first fall 
and winter we come down here?” 

“But the Curry boys was out with ye 
then. And you know, they say there 
hain’t no turkeys this side the Ridge any 
more!” 

“Who says there hain’t? It’s only be- 
cause nobody’s been huntin’ them! I’m 
goin’ out alone before dawn to-morrah, 
and you'll see I’ll locate some!” 

“Well, I’m sure, William, I hope ye 
may,” she worried, “I hope ye may!” 

He was out next morning by a little 
after three. And with the chill depression 
of that hour it must be said that his own 
conscience reawoke. But he stubbornly 
drove his way through briar and laurel, 
up and down the “notches” for mile after 
mile. When sunrise came, however, he 
had not located even a grown over 
“clawed-patch ’’—nay, not so much as a 
superannuated roost. And finally he 
turned again gloomily homeward. 

He was within a mile of the “ cove,” and 
was just pushing out on to Cold Spring 
Spur, when he stopped —agape with all 
five senses. For once retribution had 
shirked «its duty. There, striding about 
under the oaks and chestnuts above the 
spring, now ripping up the mast, now 
tearing a burr to pieces, was a gobbler of 
a size to paralyze even Connecticut vision. 

In the sheeny pride of his swelling 
“bronze armor,” to Niles—now dodging 
swiftly back into cover—it seemed that 
that bird could not weigh a jot under 
thirty pounds. 

Marveling and rejoicing that he had 
not alarmed him, Niles went back to 
breakfast with a story which almost made 
an optimist of Mrs. Niles herself. As for 
his thirteen-year-old hopeful, William 
Henry, who, for the last half hour had 
been gloating over the battery stacked 
in the front hall, the parental description 
of that gobbler made his freckles stand 
out like the eyes of another argus; and 
his “double cowlick” rose up and _ fairly 
vibrated. 

But William Henry had the Connecti- 
cut in him, too. He made no childishly 
impetuous demands to be added to that 
hunting party. “I guess,” he said ju- 

- dicially, “ you’ll need me to go along and 
carry Mrs. Tewksbury’s gun.” 


“T guess you'll be needed to finish up 
pickin’ that back-lot stun!” replied his 
unfeeling father. And William Henry 
went off discomfited, though almost with- 
out animus. 


II 
By nine o’clock the three “guns” were 
moving irresistibly upon that Cold Spring 
Spur. 

Niles led with his rusty double-barrel, 
over his other shoulder an old leather 
school-bag full of lunch. Behind him 
toiled the lady. And Mr. Tewksbury 
brought up the rear. 

But, not ten minutes after their guide 
had made clear to them which was their 
particular spur, apparently he lost track 
of it himself, for he turned, and began to 
lead them diagonally away from it. 

“What are you starting off in that di- 
rection for?” asked Mrs. Tewksbury. 

“We're tryin’ to get around behind 
him,”’ whispered Niles. 

The lady looked at him with incredu- 
lous suspicion. “Well, I’m sure I’d like 
to know how you can tell which way he’s 
standing now /” 

Niles paused a moment, rubbed his 
brow dazedly, and started on again. 

When at length they got within gun- 
shot, he left them and maneuvered craft- 
ily ahead to reconnoiter. But, after all, 
he had, shamefacedly, to bring back word 
that his bird had flown. 

“ But he can’t be gone fur—not as most 
turkeys flies,’ he sapiently remarked. 
And, backing them into the laurel scrub 
again, he headed them up the “notch.” 

They stopped for lunch in an unsunned 
“draft,” where the frost of over-night 
still showed under the dripping ledges; 
the lady suggested a fire, an idea which 
the hunting caution of the two men could 
in no wise countenance. Then they en- 
tered a “burned tract,’”’ and clambered 
over an unspeakable quarter-mile of 
charred poplar and chestnut logs. Leav- 
ing that and getting higher up the moun- 
tain-side, they began to thrust themselves 
through acre after acre of close-growing 
balsams. 

Mrs. Tewksbury was not an ill-natured 
woman. She merely could not hold down 
her natural anger when people gave exhi- 
bitions of incomprehensible idiocy. In 
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the middle of —— 
those balsams 
she stopped. 
“What if 
should like to 
know is, why, 
when we do 
come toa 
clear place, 
you go delib- 
erately around 
"Nag 

“'That’s the 
trick in all 
hunting, 
explained 
Tewksbury. 
“That’s how 
you surprise 
your game.” 

“It'd sur- 
prise anything 


with the be- 
ginnings of 


common 
sense,” she re- 
turned; and 
handing her 
gun to him, 
hotly prepared 
tofollowagain. 

What Niles, in his peculiar woodcraft, 
called “beatin’ up the range” now took 
them over another spur into a _ rock- 
covered belt of hickories and dwarf oaks. 

Mrs. Tewksbury stood it for much 
longer than her husband expected. But 
finally she came to a stop in a way that 
showed that this time it was for good. 
“Do we get sunstruck, too, to surprise 
the game?” she asked. “If I could see 
any use or point in all this dragging, and 
trailing, and climbing up, and climbing 
down—!”’ 

“We're trying to find where the roost 
is,” said Tewksbury. 

“A whole “gang” might be hidin’ in a 
briar-brake anywheres hereabout,”’ sec- 
onded Niles. 

“*In a briar-brake?’—‘In a_briar- 
brake ?’—Well, if you can show me a 
briar-brake anywhere within five miles of 
here that we haven’t gone out of our way 
to go through—and all for a bird you can 
buy in any meat market for twenty cents 
a pound!” 

“Well, Cornelia,” rejoined her yoke- 


“Well, I'm sure, William, 
I hope ye may.” 





mate, pulling 
out a warm 
and soppy 
handkerchief 
for the hun- 
dredth time, 
“TI can only 
tell you that 
the man who 
gets a big gob- 
bler nowadays 
comes very 
near to rank- 
ing a man who 
gets a rocky 
mountain 
sheep!” 
“And nei- 
ther of them 
good for any- 
thing but to 
yarn about 
when you do 
get them!” 
“Well,” said 
Tewksbury, 
with a long 
breath, “ you 
know I never 
argue?” 
And, all of 
them very willing, they started for home. 
But, on the way, they again passed the 
Cold Spring. In the “apron” of wavy 
sand and ooze below it there were turkey 
tracks which had barely filled with water! 
Yet again, nowhere was there any other 
sign of the surpassing track-maker. 
Two things were certain: the men 
would hunt alone next day, and that Cold 
Spring gobbler was of a cunning beyond 
even that of the wild turkeys of Indian 
traditions. 


III 


Ir was Tewksbury’s weak desire to 
tarry long in bed the morning following; 
but his guide called him while the dawn 
was still gray, and they were off for the 
Cold Spring shortly after William Henry 
took his lunch pail and set forth for the 
back lot. After the first morning, that 
stoical juvenile appeared to take no fur- 
ther interest in their hunting. 

There was no turkey at the spring; but 
there were more footprints! Indeed, the 
frost-stiffened crust of the “apron” was 


“ 
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crumpled and broken by the weight of the 
gigantic meleagroid in a score of places. 
Once more, alas, they were probably only 
a few minutes too late! 

“Jest—jest as I thought!” said Niles, 
getting his mouth closed again. ‘“ Well, 
we got his drinkin’ hours. And I’m 
about certain, now, that he uses over in 
them beeches on Bear Knob. I didn’t 
take ye over there yest’day, because it’s 
consider’ble fur and hard to come at, and 
I thought the climb would maybe be a 
leetle too much for the missus.” 

They started for Bear Knob. 

When at last having painfully hauled 
himself for unnumbered miles along the 
“Lower Ridge,’”’ Tewksbury made up his 
mind that he was under no further moral 
compulsion to refrain from clubbing his 
gun and giving Niles that upon his occiput 
which would end his guiding for all time— 
at the final moment the latter saved him- 
self. He announced that they were now 
“strikin’ back toward the cove again.” 

Once more, however, they stopped off 
at the Cold Springs. Once more there 
were fresh tracks in the half-dry mud— 
fresher almost than they had been in the 
morning. 

“That’s the worst thing there is about 
a wild turkey,” said Niles, slowly taking 
off his hat. “They'll slip away from ye 
like a fish-worm slidin’ into the ground! 
Afore we go, though, I'll jest throw 
together a little blind back there in the 
laurel bresh. Then, to-morrah, if we 
want, we can lay there and do a little 
callin’. We hain’t neither of us used our 
yelpers yet.”’ 

He roughly windrowed a low hollow 
square of dead branches and young 
balsams. Then they limped laboriously 
down to the house. But of a surety, that 
gobbler was a bird of mystery! 

Supper was a meal eaten broodingly. 
William Henry alone carried a brow un- 
clouded. And it seemed to Tewksbury 
that the boy should be a lesson to them. 
Day after day he piled his back-lot stone, 
and was not only an example of virtuous 
industry, but of true happiness as well. 


IV 


By one of those lightning-change per- 
formances for which the weather of the 
Great Smokies is deservedly famous the 


temperature rose that night, and a heavy 
rainstorm swept the cove. But by the 
dawn all was bright again. 

That day the nimrods arranged to re- 
turn for dinner. But they began, as be- 
fore, by climbing to Cold Spring Spur. 
And once more they found new tracks! 
Nor could there be any more doubt of 
their newness than there had been pre- 
viously, for the night’s downpour had 
washed away all the old ones. 

No one said anything for some time. 

But it was Niles’s duty, as augur, to de- 
clare the signs, and—“ We’re gradually 
gettin’ him pinned down, anyways,” he 
reaffirmed. ‘When once an old gobbler 
gets fond of a place, he’ll keep comin’ 
back and comin’ back to it! Most likely 
it’s the water that suits him, and he visits 
here twicet a day for a drink.” 

The story of that morning was much 
the same as that of two days before, 
save that Mrs. Tewksbury refused to be 
led anywhere nearly so far, and the 
“things which she would very much like 
to know” were perhaps twice as many. 
They saw no signs of turkey, while the 
day grew steadily warmer. When they 
had been for some twenty-five minutes 
crossing a stretch of shadeless yellow 
broom-sedge, the lady made observations 
which would have angered even “guns” 
who had had two days of uninterrupted 
luck. 

At the end of another half hour Mrs. 
Tewksbury stooped squarely in the trail 
and let herself down on a white oak log. 
“What I should like to know is—is that 
gobbler the only turkey in all these moun- 
tains; and, more than that, why should 
it go off by itself at all?” 

“It would go off by itself to get away 
from the hens!” replied Niles, viciously ; 
but even that “come-back” relieved him 
little. For now, in his sour and secret 
soul, he was beginning to doubt that he 
had ever really seen the bird! 


The men had taken it for granted that 
they were going out by themselves that 
afternoon. But Mrs. Tewksbury, in the 
hearing of Mrs. Niles, stated her prefer- 
ence even for hunting rather than staying 
at home. Also, briefly but settlingly, 





A thine emescry. 
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she gave notice that this time they would 
let their game seek them. 

“T’ll go up to that Cold Spring Spur,” 
she said, “but that’s as far as I will go. 
If it’s a choice between playing the luny 
on foot and playing the luny sitting down, 
I choose the latter. And if that gobbler, 
or rain-crow, or whatever it is, came back 
yesterday afternoon, and the day before 
that again, it’s just as likely to come back 
this afternoon, as well! 

If its expression was offensive, the 
reasoning was sound. Moreover, it fell 
in with their idea of using the “blind.” 
They could now do some calling. Once 
more they climbed the mile up through 
the laurel and briars to the Spur. 

At the spring there had been no new 
tracks made since morning. They re- 
turned to the bush, spread some more 
balsam branches about the “blind,” and 
camped down in it. 

Now, turkey calling, or “yelping” is 
an operation which nothing but belief in 
its efficacy can dignify. And with Niles 
and Tewksbury, far from believing in its 
efficacy, neither of them had any longer 
any faith in the turkey—no, not even as 
much as they had in their own powers as 
sportsmen. 

But they could at least go through the 
motions. Niles brought out a yellow sec- 
tion of wing-bone, and taking it in the 
closed hollow of his hands—like a young- 
ster “clittering” on a __¥ 
blade of spear-grass— ate 
he began to suck S63" SY 
through it a succession . 
of lugubrious “kad- 
yook — kad-yook— kad- 
yook’s.”’ 

As for Tewksbury, 
his device was of even 
less weight and dignity. 
He had a broken piece 
of slate; and, in the in- 
tervals of Niles’s call- 
ing, he produced his 
pathetical “yelp” by 
rubbing a pencil of 
hickory up and down 
on it. It was a two- 
man band for the gods; 
and as they sat there 
and “ played the luny,” 
into the crops of both 
performers Mrs. Tewks- 





** Do we get sunstruck, too, to surprise the game ? 
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bury’s phrase rose with the resurgent 
bitterness of gall. 

“Well!” she came out at last, and let 
her hands fall helplessly to her lap. 
“ And so you think a turkey can be caught 
by any such kindergarten fiddling as that 
—if there really is any turkey at all!” 

Niles had been directing his gaze glar- 
ingly down the “notch,” and at that mo- 
ment his expression had suddenly petri- 
fied. His mouth closed, and gulped; then 
it dropped open again. There could be 
only one explanation: that gobbler had 
come back! 

Yet as the others craned about and 
peered, all they could see was William 
Henry. But it was William Henry mount- 
ing the “notch” in a way that was shifty, 
furtive and suspicious to the point of ab- 
solute criminality. And in each hand he 
was holding something. In another half 
minute it was plain that the objects he 
held were a pair of turkey’s feet! 

Jumping from stone to stone with every 
caution he reached the spring. Then, 
stooping over, with the careful deliberation 
of a young Pascal chalking geometrical fig- 
ures on his dooryard flagstones, he began 
to make imprints upon that miry “apron.” 

A moment later and he was in the 
clutches of his outraged father. 

“So it’s been you, has it—you that’s 
been puttin’ up this dad-fetchet game on 
us—you, eh?” 
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“ A-o-ow! Well, I didn’t—didn’t mean 
any—ee-oo0o!” 

The parental hands tightened on him 
ferociously. “Where did you get them 
laigs?” 

“T got them off’n—off’n that big gob- 
bler.” 

The staggeringness of that announce- 
ment almost made his captor lose his grip. 
“But how,” he gasped—“ will ye tell me, 
how in the name of Satan did ye kill 
him?” 

“T—TI crep’ up on him that first mornin’ 
—and socked him in the neck with a 
banner-stone—one I picked up in the 
back lot. And then I sold him down the 
creek to them surveyor fellers. But I 
kep’ the laigs.” 

“Yes, ye did! But what did ye want 
to go doin’ this here with them for?” 

““Because—ee-00-oh—because I knowed 
you’d want the huntin’ made to stretch out 
as long as it could.” 

Who has said in his folly that it is good 
to hear the truth >—“ Oh, ye did, ye did, 
did ye?’’ choked Mr. Niles: “Ye did/ 
Ye did!” With violence he buckled his 
dishonoring offspring under his arm, 
grasped one of those gallinaceous anten- 
ne by its hard and scaly shin, and 
swung it aloft. 

Undoubtedly William Henry was of the 


Napoleonic school of tacticians, for, be- 
ing taken so grievously at a disadvantage, 
he fell instantly to concentrating hands 
and arms and feet—all his outlying de- 
fences, indeed—into the most active of 
rear guards. But that Cold Spring Spur 
was his hill of Hougomont! And the re- 
ports which fast followed were a fitting 
conclusion and climax of the great Niles- 
Tewksbury turkey hunt! 

Niles the elder ended his ireful business, 
then for a moment hesitatingly regarded 
the instrument of castigation. But, com- 
pelled to recognize that it had been out- 
lawed by ignoble service, he pitched it 
angrily away. 

Yet his left hand held the other claw. 
“They say,” he ventured, avertedly, “that 
some people make mantel ornyments out 
of them. It’d be a kind of souvenir, 
anyways.” 

“Bah!” said Tewksbury, and still fol- 
lowed William Henry with a jaundiced eye. 

“T think he’ll remember these three 
days without any souvenirs,” added the 
lady. 


It is too probable, indeed, that she did 
no little toward keeping him reminded of 
them. But at any rate he had this to the 
good: never again did she follow him to 
the chase. 





HY: S:WATSoN “ Oh, ye did, ye did, did ye?” 
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AN OLD-TIME MICHIGAN SQUIRREL 
SHOOT 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 


DRAWINGS BY POWER O’MALLEY 





** A striking resemblance to Lon Jones” 


HE man who was in his prime forty- 
T five years ago, who had the sport- 
ing instinct in him, and who lived 

in the eastern tier of counties of southern 
Michigan, had annually a quality of en- 
joyment of one adorable autumn day denied 
to the sportsman of the present time. He 
could participate in a squirrel shoot, and 
a squirrel shoot was a thing to be re- 
membered. It brought out an illustration 
of perfect knowledge of the wood and all 
its creatures. It brought out an exhibi- 
tion of exquisite markmanship with the 
old muzzle-loading rifle, carrying say 
ninety to the pound, or else of blazing 
murderous skill with an old shotgun 
having any kind of a bore, loaded first 
with any quantity of powder topped by 
any fragment of a newspaper rammed 
down hard, burdened then by any part 
of a handful of shot, topped again by more 
newspaper, and backed by a “G” cap 


which generally worked well when 
smashed by a hammer which came 
down with vigor when the lock- 
spring was in form. 
Nowhere upon the face of the 
globe outside of the Eastern and 
Middle States has ever been afford- 
ed such area for the form of recre- 
ation known as a squirrel shoot. 
Sometimes it was a contest between 
picked hunters from adjacent town- 
ships, sometimes merely an offhand 
test between two groups of hunters 
—almost always farmers—living 
with their clearings close together 
throughout the township and pin- 
ing for a day of recreation. Squirrel 
shoot was not an exact or proper 
name for the contest of woodcraft 
and good markmanship, because 
other creatures than squirrels 
counted. A shoot being agreed 
upon, captains were sometimes se- 
* lected before the event, that they 

might see to the success of the 
gathering in point of numbers, and then 
on a certain day the farmers met, the 
captains chose sides,” and each party 
went out wherever it liked, returning at 
six o’clock in the evening to display its 
game and win or lose. The party mak- 
ing the lowest count paid for the big tav- 
ern dinner for both sides. This is about 
the manner in which the quarry counted: 


Pr da iki gan aia tanateween 100 
eee 75 

eet mere 50 
a er ee 20 
BINS cpa eiclo neh sian cxcaneie 15 
I sos. asrsenuines. chs RAS 15 
Ruffed Grouse—“ Partridge” 10 
WOOKCHUEE ccccccicsccesece 4 
iO reer ee 5 
Barked Sauirrel..........5...+. 3 
Squirrel—black or gray..... I 


Each bird or beast named, little or big, 
was abundant in the forests of St. Clair 
County in the boyhood of men still in their 
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prime, and on the occasion of one of these 
famous squirrel shoots, bear, deer, and 
turkey frequently added heavily to the 
scores. Ruffed grouse or “ partridges,” 
as they were called, were especially nu- 
merous and made a factor of importance 
inths count. It was the squirrels, though, 
upon whom each band of farmer-hunters 
chiefly relied for triumph. They existed 
in myriads, the gray and black, in that 
nut-blessed land of oak and beech and 
hickory, and the brush fences about the 
cornfields hewed into the forest were alive 
with the marauders. In numbers the 
black squirrel exceeded the gray, though 
now the black is practically extinct, his 
place being taken by the fox squirrel, 
which more readily adapts itself to forests 
less dense and to new sources of food sup- 
ply. Each squirrel, however rudely killed, 
counted one; but a “barked” squirrel— 
that is, one thrown from the tree by a 
bullet placed between it and limb or bole, 
and so killed by the shock and fall, and 
showing no wound—counted always treble 
as a tribute to good markmanship. 

And a squirrel shoot was on which 
promised to be a record breaker. Was 
not one side to be captained by Lon 
Jones, popular farmer, great wrestler and 
excellent shot, and the other by Jim 
Granger, of equally wide and excellent 
repute in the community? The shoot 


was to take place on Saturday; the place , 


of assemblage was to be at Smith’s Creek, 
a little woodland railroad station; the 
hunt was to begin at eight o’clock in the 
morning; and the count, as was the cus- 
tom, to be made at six o’clock in the even- 
ing. Friday afternoon was one of the 
most glorious of all that rich October. 

Both Jones and Granger were honest 
and honorable men. The word of either 
was as good as his bond, and either would 
scorn trickiness in any of the ordinary af- 
fairs of the droning life of every day. But, 
according to the ethics of the time and 
place, all was fair in love or war or a 
squirrel shoot. 

So it came that on that yellow Friday 
afternoon neither Jones nor Granger could 
be seen at work in any of his fields, and 
inquiry at their houses would have re- 
sulted in the information that Jones had 
gone with a plow-point to the black- 
smith’s, and that Granger had taken a 
load of staves to town. 


At about three o’clock of that same af- 
ternoon a tall, fair-haired, bronzed man 
might have been seen sitting, immovable, 
upon a log in the midst of a thick beech- 
wood and, at the same hour, a couple of 
miles away, a slight, dark-haired indi- 
vidual might have been noted, slipping 
along silently as an Indian and with up- 
ward gaze, through a flat in the forest 
where the hickory trees were so numerous 
as to form almost a grove. And each of 
these two men carried a rifle and a powder- 
horn,and a coat-pocket full of bullets and 
a box of “G” caps; and another pecu- 
liarity about these gentlemen of the woods 
was that the first bore a striking resem- 
blance to Lon Jones and the other to 
Jim Granger. 

The afternoon waned, the shadows of 
the dead trees in the clearings became 
longer and the mid-day quietude was 
past. The creatures of the wood returned 
to active life again. There was rustling 
among the leaves and the patter of many 
feet; nutshells came dropping from the 
tree tops, and then from the beechwood 
and the hickory grove came faintly to the 
distant roadway what sounded like the 
repeated cracking of an ox-driver’s whip. 
The rifles were at work. As evening fell 
the cracking ceased, and two men took 
their way from different points toward the 
hamlet of Smith’s Creek. They were not 
a hundred yards apart when they paused 
and each made a cache, concealing his 
game under dead branches and a heap 
of leaves. Jones had twenty-one squir- 
rels, seven of them barked ; score, 35. 
Granger had only sixteen squirrels, two 
barked, but he had a grouse; score, 30. 
Honors were nearly. easy. 

“T wish there was more,” said Jones to 
himself, “ but they’ll help out.” 

“ Thirty’s better than nothing,” chuckled 
Granger. 

The game concealed, ready to be added 
surreptitiously to the morrow’s bag, the 
two men, each unconscious of the other’s 
presence, started for home in different 
directions. 

And old man Hank Goodsell, out look- 
ing for his hogs, which were running wild 
in the woods that autumn and fattening 
on “mast,” saw the performance of both 


’ 


from a huge log upon which he had 
climbed to get a better view in the woods, 
and ten minutes later was making his 
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“ Old Man Hank Goodsell.” 


way home with a decent load upon his 
back. Next morning they had fried 
partridge at old man Goodsell’s house 
and at the end of the week his hired man 
swore that he wouldn’t stand squirrel for 
breakfast, squirrel for dinner, and squirrel 
for supper any longer! 

It was a fine and flashing Saturday 
morning which dawned upon Smith’s 
Creek. There could be no doubt of that. 
There was hoar fros$ upon the trees and 
fences, a land of silver, rapidly changing 
in appearance beneath the beams of the 
sun arisen in a cloudless eastern sky, 
while the temperature was just crisp 
enough to make activity a pleasure. The 
farmers assembled for the shoot were in 
a riotously good-natured mood ; there was 
chaffing over crops, much _horse-play 
among the younger men, and much jeering 
allusion as this man or that man was se- 
lected by the captains choosing sides, with 
such comment as: “Why, Joe, what’s the 
use of you going squirrel hunting? You 
couldn’t hit a cow!” or something not 
less personal. At the end of it all, the 


two companies, twenty-one men on a side, 
separated for the struggle of the day, the 
tavern-keeper having been meanwhile 
warned that the supper must be a mighty 
and a good one. 

The two captains, Jones and Granger, 
conferred but briefly with their companies. 
Time was precious now. There was swift 
separation, and armed with anything, 
from some relic of the War of 1812 to the 
latest piece from the gunsmith’s, the men 
melted away into the woods, singly or by 
twos—for two men together can hunt 
squirrels most effectively—each lone man 
or two hurrying to some ground already 
decided upon where squirrels were thought 
to be most plentiful. 

Within a radius of three or four miles 
about Smith’s Creek that day the jays 
and woodpeckers must have thought that 
Fourth of July had come again, all out of 
season, for there was a roar and crackle 
throughout the forest everywhere, and the 
smell of powder was in the air. 

To attempt to tell in detail of the inci- 
dents of that day among the forty-two 
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hunters in the game-burdened woods of 
eastern Michigan forty-five years ago 
would be a task in vain. Incidents there 
were in abundance, some droll, some 
otherwise; but all strenuous, and all par- 
taking of the spirit of the time and the 
surroundings and the bronzed, strong 
men. At a little before six o’clock in the 
evening they came streaming in—the 
hunters—and by six they were all at hand, 
for game brought in though but a moment 
after the appointed hour was not allowed 
to figure in the count. 

There was a great enclosed shed near 
the tavern, where black-ash hoops for 
the market were stored in summer, which 
was now empty, and along each side of 
this, rude trestles with planks upon them 
had been placed for the exhibit of the 
game of the opposing companies. The 
Jones men came in and deposited their 
spoils on the trestles to the left, the 
Granger men placed theirs upon the 
trestles to the right. Soon each long nar- 
row table had received its furry and feath- 
ered burden, and the sight was one calcu- 
lated to make exceedingly wide open the 
eyes of the sportsman of to-day. 

Meantime, while the hunters were filing 
in, each captain had disappeared for the 
time, with some commonplace excuse. 
Each visited his cache and each found his 
possession gone. Where were the squir- 
rels of yesterday? The hard work and 
clever planning of the two honorable 
captains had already provided old Hank 
Goodsell with a good meal or two. The 
two men met in the tavern, each with a 
blazing face, each half suspicious of the 
other, took a drink together and went 
over to the shed. 

It was a rule of the squirrel shoots that 
a committee of six—three from each side— 
should do the counting alone, the cap- 
tains being, ex-officio, members of the two 
committees. The two remaining mem- 
bers from each company were promptly 
selected and count began. This was the 
result. 

JONES COMPANY 


Mase gr ane eaiee ta Sane acein 2 
LST See eee II 
MMIC SONGE ica tls odes 19 
WHISRGCROCE x. disoc cs ueieaiesiedee I 
Squirrel—* barked” ......... 40 
SOMTGL. Ssancsews Me ree ee 248 


NEE shen oy tas esas sues << 790 


GRANGER COMPANY 





RARE iS rece etlsnomerc earn iene I 
PR kc haiinsidke Rane waa surne I. 
RMD esos as a ey soars ogia ash 9 7 
Muted Grouse 2.065. 6200 23 
OE en Se eee 30 
quirrel,  DarK@d” oo. ccs ees 25 
BRNO! fogciind nk sess saisawe go 

MAN: 5,25 sea ep deacons 770 


It was wonderful, but cf course the 
committee could not know of this coming 
result until the end of the count was 
reached. _ Before that moment, though, 
the quick eye of Jones had noted that the 
summaries must be nearly even. Un- 
seen, he thrust into his pocket a_ black 
squirrel from the long table of his adver- 
saries. Small benefit seemed likely to 
accrue to him or his party from that deft 
feat, for it was the custom to search each 
man of the committee as he left the 
counting-place. It is well to be extremely 
careful, even among old friends, when 
great sporting events come off and ex- 
citement is running high. 

The count went on, the end of the sec- 
ond table was nearly reached and Jones 
was thinking hard. He put his hands 
behind him as the men moved slowly 
along, the two committeemen doing the 
counting, and the captains lagging near 
and observing closely, and twisted his coat 
pocket around and got both hands into it, 
where lay his plunder. Strong fingers tore 
the skin of the squirrel apart at the back 
and stripped it clean from head to tail. 
The hair was swept from the tail by those 
same fingers and scattered along the earth; 
and the skin, torn into little patches, found 
the same resting place, to be ground into 
the soil of the unfloored shed by the soles 
of carefully adjusted heavy boots. It was 
so with the viscera. “There remained in 
the pocket of Jones but a young black 
squirrel, all ready for the table, save that 
it was uncooked. 

The end of the count was reached and 
the astonishing result declared. Each 
captain blazed out expressions of doubt 
and wrath; Granger, because he had re- 
lied upon the accidental bear slain by his 
party, and Jones for reasons more pe- 
culiarly his own. The count must be 
made over again to insure against all 
error, and the task was entered upon at 
once, the Jones game, as before, being 
counted first. 
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Lingering a little behind Granger as 
they followed the four counting and tally- 
ing members of the committee came the 
stalwart Jones. Again his sinewy hands 
reached the pocket drawn behind him; 
there was a twitch, a swift subsequent 
movement, and the hind quarter of a 
squirrel went into his roomy mouth. His 
jaws worked vigorously. 

“Thought you’d stopped tobacco, Lon,” 
said Granger carelessly, who, though he 
noted the mastication, was too intent upon 
the count to pay much attention to any- 
thing else. 

“Did,” was the response, “but I got 
a hankering and took it up again. Doesn’t 
seem to hurt me any.” 

A moment later his fingers went swiftly 
to his mouth and a little handful of white 
bones was dropped to earth, to be ground 
as the skin had been beneath the soles of 
a pair of cowhide boots. And so went 
all the squirrel. 

The end of the second count of the 
Granger game was reached and then the 
heavens fell! It did not correspond with 
the first enumeration. There was one 
squirrel short. Under the loud protests 
of Granger the work was repeated with 
the utmost thoroughness. The enumer- 
ators confessed that they must have made 
a mistake the first time. The Jones com- 
pany were declared victors in the squirrel 
shoot by but a single unit, but victors still. 

The rage of Granger was something 


worth the seeing. There had been trick- 
ery! The long, bare, floorless shed was 
searched, but no trace of a squirrel could 
be found; and, besides, the committee had 
been together all the time. Then each 
man was searched as thoroughly as ever 
custom-house officer, keen for diamonds, 
might have searched some noted smug- 
gler. As the rose—so pure proved they! 
The doors were opened, the six men filed 
out, and the result was shoutingly an- 
nounced. ‘There was silence on one side, 
wild yells from the other, and a rush for 
supper. 

To tell of that supper and to do it jus- 
tice would require the skill of him who 
wrote of one of “Cleopatra’s Nights.” 
It was not of the same order of feasting, 
but it was as enjoyable, and healthier. 
The moment of pique and anger of the 
losing party was forgotten. What tales 
of shots made that October day, and of 
forest triumphs in the past! What vast 
consumption of edibles which the tavern, 
somehow, made more toothsome than 
anything in the hotel can produce. And 
how absent-minded the men were next 
day in the little meeting-houses at the 
different crossroads. A squirrel shoot 
is almost a legend now, but a squirrel 
shoot was one of the days the passing 
country generation knew of as being as 
scarlet as the leaves of the October maple, 
as golden as those of the elm in the same 
crisp, mellow month. 





Waiting for the Decision. 

















PEMBERTON’S FLUKE 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


OR an hour and a half Yale and 
fk Princeton had been battling on the 
gridiron; for an hour and a half 
the struggling lines had advanced and re- 
treated from goal line to goal line; for an 
hour and a half the ball had gone arching 
up against the blue November sky, had 
been carried in short, desperate plunges 
or brilliant runs to and fro over the tram- 
pled white lines of Yale Field; for an hour 
and a half twenty-five thousand persons 
had watched the varying fortunes of the 
contest with fast-beating hearts, had 
waved their flags, sang their songs and 
shouted their cheers; and now, with the 
last half drawing toward its close, the 
score-board still proclaimed: “Yale, 0; 
Opponents, 0.” 

Pemberton had found the contest ex- 
citing, breathlessly so at moments, but 
disappointing. Being a freshman, as well 
as a ’varsity substitute of a week’s stand- 
ing, he was intensely patriotic, and the 
thought of a tie game was unbearable; to 
a youth of his enthusiasm a tie was virtu- 
ally a defeat for the Blue; and adefeat 
for the Blue was something tragic, incon- 
ceivable! Pemberton was a sandy-haired, 
blue-eyed, round-faced chap of eighteen; 
in height, five feet nine; in weight, one 
hundred and sixty-eight; neither large 
nor heavy, but speedy as they make them, 
a bundle of nerves, endowed with a fanat- 
ical enthusiasm and a kind of brilliant, 
dashing recklessness that often wins where 
larger courage fails. 

At Exeter he hadn’t gone in for football 
until his senior year; the Physical Direc- 
tor couldn’t see the thing from Pember- 
ton’s viewpoint; physical directors are 
narrow-minded souls; Pemberton will tell 
you so any day. With three years of lost 
time to make up, Pemberton had put his 
whole mind into football with the result 
that he had made the team in time to play 
for five short, mad minutes against Ando- 
ver. This fall he had distinguished him- 
self on the Freshmen Eleven, and the 
game with the Harvard youngsters, if it 
hadn’t resulted in a victory for Yale, had, 
at least, made the reputation of Pember- 


ton, left half-back. In that somewhat 
one-sided contest he had shown such dash 
and pluck, had eeled himself through the 
Crimson’s line, or shot like a small streak 
of lightning around the ends so frequently 
that he had been called to the ’varsity 
bench. And on the ’varsity bench, one, 
and quite the smallest one, of a long line 
of substitutes, he had sat since the begin- 
ning of the Princeton game, with an ex- 
cellent chance of staying there until the 
whistle blew. 

He wasn’t a fellow to accept inactivity 
with gracefulness. That “they also serve 
who only stand and wait,” he was willing 
to accept as true; but that wasn’t the kind 
of serving he hankered for; Pemberton’s 
ideal of usefulness was getting busy and 
doing things—and doing them hard. 

On opposite sides of the field rival bands 
were blaring out two-steps, the strains 
leaking now and then through the deep, 
thundering cheers. Down, on Yale’s 
thirty-five-yard line Princeton was ham- 
mering at right guard for short gains, 
edging nearer and nearer the goal, and 
thousands of eyes fixed themselves expect- 
antly on Princeton’s left half-back, dread- 
ing or hoping to see him fall back for a 
kick. On the thirty yards Yale’s line 
braced and held. Princeton tried a run 
outside of left tackle and got a yard. The 
ball was directly in front of goal. 

“Sturgis is a dub if he doesn’t try it 
now,” said the big fellow on Pemberton’s 
left. 

“But he couldn’t do it from the forty- 
yard line, could he?” asked Pemberton. 

“Search me; but from what he’s done 
so far to-day I guess he could kick a goal 
from the other end of the field. Nothing 
doing, though; they’re trying right guard 
again. There goes Crocker.” 

Yale’s line gave at the center and a 
Princeton tackle fell through for two 
yards. The Princeton cheers rang out re- 
doubled in intensity, sharp, entreating, 
only to be met with the defiant slogan 
of Yale. Pemberton shuffled his scarred 
brown leather shoes uneasily and gnawed 
harder at his knuckles. Princeton was 

















‘* Pemberton went by at the right, escaping the quarter's diving tackle by the length of a finger.” 
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playing desperately, fighting for the 
twenty-yard line. A play that looked like a 
tandem at right guard resolved itself into a 
plunge at left tackle and gave them their 
distance. The Yale stands held staring, 
troubled faces. The Princeton stands 
were on their feet, shouting, waving, sway- 
ing excitedly; score-cards were sailing and 
fluttering through the air; pandemonium 
reigned over there. Pemberton scowled 
fiercely across. His left-hand neighbor 
whistled a tune softly. Princeton piled her 
backs through again for a yard. 

“Oh, damn!” muttered Pemberton. 

The other nodded sympathetically. 

“ Here’s where Old Nassau scores,”’ he 
said. 

A last desperate plunge carried the little 
army of the Orange and Black over the 
coveted mark. The left half walked 
back; there were cries, entreaties, com- 
mands; the cheering died away and gave 
place to the intense silence of suspense; 
Pemberton could hear the little Princeton 
quarter-back’s signals quite plainly. 
Then, after a moment of breathless delay, 
the ball sped back, was caught breast-high 
by the left half, was dropped on the in- 
stant and shot forward from his foot, and 
went rising toward the goal. The Yale 
forwards broke through, leaping with up- 
stretched hands into the path of the ball, 
yet never reaching it. The field was a 
confusion of writhing, struggling bodies, 
but the ball was sailing straight and true, 
turning lazily on its shorter axis, over the 
cross-bar. 

Over on the Princeton side of the field 
hats were in flight, slicing up and down 
and back and forth across the face of the 
long slope of yellow and black; flags were 
gyrating crazily; the space between seats 
and barrier was filled with a leaping, 
howling mass of humanity, and all the 
while the cheers crashed and hurtled 
through the air. Well, Princeton had 
something to cheer for; even Pemberton 
grudgingly acknowledged that. 

“Have we time to score?” he asked 
despondently. 

His neighbor turned, stretching out his 
long, blue-stockinged legs. 

“There’s about five or six minutes left, 
I guess,” he answered. “We've got time 
to score, but will we?” 

Pemberton didn’t think they would. 
Life seemed very cruel just then. 
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“Hello,” continued the other, “ Web- 
ster’s coming out! I guess here’s where 
your Uncle Tom get’s a whack at Old 
Nassau—maybe.” He sat up and watched 
the head coach alertly. The next mo- 
ment Pemberton was peeling off his 
sweater for him. 

Princeton ran Yale’s kick-off back to 
her forty yards. The Blue’s right guard 
was taken out, white and wretched, after 
the first scrimmage. Princeton started 
at her battering again, content now to 
make only sufficient gains to keep the ball. 
But with a yard to gain on the third down 
a canvas-clad streak broke through and 
nailed her tackle behind the line. Pem- 
berton, shouting ecstatically, saw that the 
streak was his erstwhile neighbor, and was 
proud of the acquaintance. Then Yale, 
with the ball once more in possession, 
started to wake things up. Past the forty 
yards again she went, throwing tackles and 
full-back at every point in the Tiger’s line 
for short gains, and showing no preference. 
But, all said, it was slow work and un- 
promising with the score-board announc- 
ing five minutes to play. The Yale sup- 
porters, however, found cause for rejoic- 
ing, and cheered gloriously until there was 
a fumble and the Blue lost four yards on 
the recovery. Time was called and the 
trainers and water carriers trotted on the 
field. The head coach and an assistant 
came toward the bench, talking earnestly, 
the former’s sharp eyes darting hither and 
thither searchingly. Pemberton watched, 
with his heart fluttering up into his throat. 


The head coach’s gaze fixed itself upon 


him, passed on up the line, came back to 
him and stayed. Pemberton dropped his 
eyes. It isn’t good form to stare Fate in 
the face. Was it a second later or an age 
that his name was called ? 

“Go in at left half; tell Haker to come 
out. And—er—Pemberton, here’s apretty 
good chance to show what you can do.” 

Pemberton peeled off his white jersey 
with the faded “E” and raced into the 
field. Haker looked down uncompre- 
hendingly at him from the superior height 
of six feet when he delivered his message. 
Pemberton repeated it. Haker shoved 
him aside, mumbling swear words through 
swollen lips. It was only when he saw 
the head coach beckoning him from the 
side line that he yielded and took himself 
off with a parting insult to Pemberton: 
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“All right, Kid.” 

Pemberton’s eyes blazed and his fists 
clenched. Kid! Well, he’d show Haker 
and everyone else whether he was a kid! 
Then he looked at the score-board with 
sinking heart. Only four minutes left! 
Four minutes! But he took heart; after 
all, four minutes was two hundred and 
forty seconds, and if they’d only give him 
the ball! He had run a mile in 4:34 1-5! 
Suddenly the whistle blew and the players 
staggered to their places. It was second 
down now, with nine yards to gain. The 
tandem formed on the left, and Pemberton 
ranged himself behind the big tackle dis- 
approvingly. Where was the use, he 
asked himself, of wasting a down by 
plunging at the line? What had they put 
him in there for if not to take the ball? 
Then the signal came and the next mo- 
ment he was in the maelstrom. When the 
dust of battle lifted, the ball was just one 
yard nearer the Princeton goal. 

Princeton expected Yale to kick, for it 
was the third down and there was still 
eight yards wanted, and so the Princeton 
right half trotted tentatively to join the 
quarter. Yale placed a tackle, full-back 
and left half behind her tackle-guard 
hole on the left. Her right half fell back 
about six yards to a position behind quar- 
ter. It might mean a kick or a tandem, 
or a run around left end; Princeton’s 
right half hesitated and edged: back to- 
ward his line. Pemberton, puzzled, 
awaited the signal. Of course the ball 
was his, but why was he placed so far away 
from it? The only play from just this 
formation that he was acquainted with 
was one in which he merely performed the 
inglorious part of interference. How- 
ever, maybe the quarter knew his busi- 
ness, though deep down in his soul he 
doubted it. 

Now, for an understanding of the re- 
markable events which followed, it is nec- 
essary to take the reader into the confi- 
dence of the Yale quarter-back. Despite 
Pemberton’s misgivings he really did 
know his business, which was to get that 
pigskin over the Tiger’s goal line inthe 
next four minutes, taking any risk to do 
it. And the present play was a risk. As 
planned it was this: at the snapping of 
the ball the head of the tandem, the tackle, 
was to plunge straight through the line be- 
tween tackle and guard as though leading 








a direct attack at that point; full-back 
and left half were to turn sharply to the 
left before reaching the line and clear out 
a hole between end and tackle; right half- 
back, standing well behind the quarter, 
was to receive the ball on a toss and fol- 
low the interference; quarter was to stop 
tacklers coming around the right end of 
his line; in short, it was a play apparently 
aimed at the left center of Yale’s line, but 
in reality going through at the left end. 
But the Yale quarter had reckoned with- 
out Pemberton. 

The play started beautifully. The ball 
was snapped back into quarter’s waiting 
hands, tackle plunged madly ahead into 
the Princeton’s defenses, the quarter 
swung around back to the line, ready for 
the toss to the right half, who was on his 
toes, waiting to dash across to where the 
hole was being torn open forhim. And 
then something went wrong! A figure 
sped across toward the right end of the 
line between quarter and right half just as 
the ball left the former’s hands. The ball 
disappeared from sight; and so, in a 
measure, did Pemberton. 

His excited brain had confused the ’var- 
sity with the freshman signals. Starting 
on the supposition that he was to receive 
the ball, the numbers had somehow con- 
veyed to him the idea that the play was 
around right end. The fact that he 
was to be practically unprovided with in- 
terference did not bother him; if he had 
had time to consider the matter he would 
probably have decided that they knew his 
ability and were not going to insult him 
by offering assistance. But Pemberton 
wasn’t one to be worried over details. 
What was wanted was a touchdown, or, 
failing that, a good long gain. So, with 
the rest of the back-field plunging toward 
the left, Pemberton started on his own 
hook toward the right. 

He was glad the quarter tossed the ball 
so exactly; otherwise he would have had 
to slow down. As it was he was going 
like an express train by the time he swept 
around the Princeton line outside of end. 
Pemberton could not only run like the 
wind, but could start like a shot from a 
rifle. That he got clean away before the 
opponents had found the location of the 
ball was partly due to this fact and partly 
to the fact that Yale’s backs were messing 
around in a peculiarly aimless manner 
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which, to the Princeton players, suggested 
a delayed pass or some equally heinous 
piece of underhand work. So Princeton 
piled through Yale’s line to solve the diffi- 
culty, thinking little of the absurd youth 
who had shot around her left end without 
interference. 

From Princeton’s center to her right 
end everything was confusion. It was a 
glorious struggle, but futile. For the ball 
was snuggled in Pemberton’s right elbow, 
and Pemberton was down near the thirty 
yards sprinting for goal. In front of him 
was the Princeton quarter-back; behind 
him, racing madly, came a Princeton half. 
To his left was a long, dark bank splotched 
and mottled with blue; from it thundered 
down a ceaseless cataract of sound that 
held as a motif entreaty and encourage- 
ment. Pemberton saw the waving flags 
from the corner of his eyes; and the chaos 
of cheers and shouts drowned the thump- 
ing of his heart and the pat, pat of his 
feet on the trampled turf. Pemberton 
was enjoying himself immensely, and was 
grateful in a patronizing way for the 
coach’s confidence in him. Then the 
quarter-back engaged his attention. 

He glanced back. The foremost of the 
pursuers—for now the whole field was 
racing after him—was still a good ten 
yards behind. Pemberton was relieved. 
The twenty-yard line, dim and scattered, 
passed under his feet, and the Princeton 
quarter was in his path, white and deter- 
mined, with fingers curved like talons in 
anticipation of his prey. Pemberton in- 
creased his speed by just that little that is 
always possible, feinted to the left, dug 
his shoes sharply in the turf and went by 
to the right, escaping the quarter’s diving 
tackle by the length of a finger. The 
quarter dug his face in the ground, 
scrambled somehow to his feet, and took 
up the chase. But now he was second in 
pursuit, for the half-back had passed him 
and was pressing Pemberton closely. If 
the latter had been content to make 
straight for the nearest point of the goal 
line the result would never have been in 
doubt; but Pemberton was not one to be 
satisfied with bread when there was cake 
in sight. Nothing would do but the very 
center of the goal line, and for that he was 
headed, running straight at top speed. 

There the pursuing half-back found his 


advantage, for he held a course nearer the 
center of the field. It was a pretty race, 
but agonizing to the friends of Yale and 
Princeton alike. At the ten-yard line the 
flying Yale man was a yard to the good; 
at the five-yard line the Princeton player 
had him by the thighs and was dragging 
like a ton of lead. 

Pemberton’s fighting spirit came to his 
rescue. Did that idiot whose arms were 
slipping down around his legs think that 
he was going to be stopped here on the 
threshold of success? Did he know he 
was trying to hold Pemberton? Gosh! 
He’d show him! Every stride now was 
like pushing his knees into a stone wall; 
one, two, three, four, and still the line was 
three yards away. And now the tackler’s 
arms had slipped down about his knees, 
holding them together as though with a 
vise. For an instant Pemberton fought 
on—a foot, half a foot—then further 
progress was impossible and he crashed 
over on his face, mid-way between the 
goal-posts, the ball held at arms’ length, 
his knuckles digging into the last streak 
of lime. Some one thumped down on to 
his head and strove to pull the ball back. 
But he locked his joints and strained for- 
ward until somewhere. behind him a 
whistle shrilled. Then he rolled over 
on his back, closed his eyes and fought 
for breath. 


Few could have missed that goal; cer- 
tainly not Yale’s quarter-back. Once 
more the ball went over the exact center 
of the goal line, but this time above the 
cross-bar; and wherever one or more 
Yale men were gathered together there 
was rejoicing loud and continued. For 
the figures on the score-board told a dif- 
ferent story: Yale, 6; Opponents, 5. 

A few minutes later, in the car that was 
to take them back to town, Pemberton al- 
lowed the head coach to shake him by the 
hand, and strove to bear his honors be- 
comingly. Congratulations roared in his 
ears like a torrent until he was moved to 
an expression of modest disclaim: 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything much,” said 
Pemberton. “I ought not to have al- 
lowed that Princeton chap to get near me. 
But the fact is’—he addressed the head 
coach confidentially—“ the fact is, you see, 
I didn’t quite understand that signal.” 
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A DRIVING TRIP 


By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 
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ONG, lazy days in the open air, of bustling activity savors of primitive 


i stopping when and where the mood conditions. 
may suggest, independent of time- To enjoy such a trip under the most 
tables, no appointments to keep, no trains favorable conditions, take with you but 
to meet, no visits to pay, no one to consult a single companion. Ensconce yourselves 
or consider—there is a leisurely, restful within a comfortable, light-running road- 
charm about the life, that in these days wagon, drawn by a pair of sturdy horses; 
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“Straight to Paradise.’ 
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stow away a small trunk made to fit in the 
back of the carriage; bid good-by to 
care, work and worry, and drive straight 
away to Paradise. — All roads lead there. 

A coach is a great house on wheels, and 
a “merry party” is a delusion. Each in- 
dividual has views, tastes and preferences 
to be harmonized with the rest, whereas 
to be really happy one must have one’s 
own way—or else forget that one has a 
way, in furthering the way of someone 


‘* Humble homesteads guarded by giant trees.’ 


else who has exorcised our selfishness by 
the cunning magic of the heart. 

It is better, of course, to take horses 
that you know and approve; but, if they 
must be hired, test them thoroughly be- 
fore the journey, and make a personal in- 
spection of their condition after the trial 
trips, while resting in their own stable. 
They should be newly shod a few days 
before starting. 

Little preparation is required for such 
an outing. Of course a trunk or trunks 
may be expressed ahead from point to 
point along the route, but experience will 
show you that you require so very little 


that a small one that can be accommo- 
dated at the back of the carriage will con- 
tain all you will require. You will need 
warm underclothing and wraps to suit 
the variations of our capricious climate. 
For a woman, a dress-skirt with two 
bodices of varied degrees of elegance, with 
a tailor-made traveling costume, will meet 
all requirements of toilet. A golf cape, 
covert jacket or driving coat, a hat free 
from feathers to grow limp in dampness, 
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or flowers that fade in the sunshine—a 
hat that will stay on and bear brushing— 
loose, heavy gloves, and a small parasol 
that shades one’s eyes without imperiling 
those of one’s neighbor, will be found a 
comfortable outfit. For aman, an Alpine 
hat; very heavy, loose, driving gloves; the 
sleeve-lining of his topcoat made extra 
long and loose, that it may be gathered by 
an elastic around the wrist and prevent the 
wind blowing up the sleeve, or knitted 
wristlets, will add much to his comfort. 

A large Kersey blanket doubled over 
the knees and covered with a railway rug 
will enable you to defy the searching wind 
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that seems ingenious in discovering un- 
guarded places, and to a woman a foot- 
stool is a luxury, under which the lap- 
robes may be tucked, and so secured from 
getting displaced. Better still, the blank- 
ets may be attached by leather thongs to 
rings in the floor of the carriage. A fort- 
night’s drive makes a pleasant outing, 
but however long, it will always be too 
short. 

The traveling expenses for two persons 


/ 


Bayard Taylor was right when he said 
that the genuine traveler has a chronic 
dislike to railroads; but it is presumable 
that we all have an interest in some per- 
sons who chiefly constitute our own par- 
ticular little world, and ignorance about 
them is neither blissful nor wise. To be 
with them at short notice in case of need, 
it is well to keep near one of the great rail- 
road routes, and for easy communication, 
certain prominent points may be agreed 





** In crossing its threshold, one stepped into the past.” 


on such a trip should not exceed ten dol- 
lars per day, and may be much less. 

If possible, let the time for your flitting 
be set in October or November, when is 
spread before us a gorgeous pageant—a 
positive transformation of the old familiar 
earth, and the air thrills with vitality. 

Sketch out the main points of your 
journey, but leave the details to chance 
and to the unfettered mood of the mo- 
ment. There are excellent road-maps to 
be had, but you can only gauge distances 
and the time required to cover them 
with absolute correctness as you fare 
onward. 


upon before starting, for the destination 
of the precious home-letters. 

There are inviting routes stretching 
in every direction, and our national 
pride is stirred as we drive through a 
prosperous country of thrifty looking 
farmsteads. 

You pass many humble homesteads 
guarded by giant trees, which give them 
dignity and consequence. They are built 
of unpainted boards or shingles, but time 
and weather have tinted them into perfect 
harmony with the gray stones, the tree- 
trunks and the brown earth, so that they 
look as though they too had grown there 
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without mortal aid, so much are they a 
part of their environment. 

Though the fields are brown and sere, 
they have their own charm of color— 
russet and tawny—that artists revel in. 
The tall, ragged corn-shocks, stacked in 
rows, with great, yellow pumpkins sun- 
ning themselves in between, look, from 
a distance, like Indian encampments. 
One drives past orchards where the fruit, 
golden, green and red, is piled around 
the base of the tree that bore it, looking 
like gorgeous tulip-beds. As you ap- 
proach the towns you not infrequently 
pass, in the outlying districts, fine estates 
of those to whom the gods of this world 
have been indulgent, where the finished, 
cared-for look of everything recalls the 
loveliness of an English landscape. 

The villages look self-respecting—each 
a little assemblage of homes, with the 
church spire dominating the landscape 
and overtopping all, even as an elder child 
takes the position of mentor and guide to 
the lesser ones. Toward evening, when 
the lamps twinkle through the windows, 
one gets passing glimpses of sweet do- 
mesticity that stir our feelings of brother- 
hood and make us feel warmly at the 
heart that we are allakin. Now and then 
we stop at the great hotels where we get 
peeps at “ Vanity Fair,” and the next day 
we may lodge, perchance, where they 
serve pie for breakfast! 

Of course there are times when the un- 
expected happens. Arrived once at a 
small hamlet where we counted upon rest 
and refreshment for ourselves and horses, 
we found that the little inn spoken of in 
the guide-book had been burned down, 
and nothing had as yet taken its place. 

Our informant, seeing our blank dis- 
may as we looked at our tired beasts, 
said cheerily: 

“Oh, I guess I kin take keer of yer 
team, an’ we’re jest ready to set down to 
supper. Come right in; I reckon ye’ll be 
able to make out a meal and be comfort- 
able for a night.” 

We gladly availed ourselves of his hos- 
pitality and were ushered into a room that 
made one feel as though, in crossing its 
threshold, one stepped into the past. 

An ancient clock ticked sedately in the 
corner; over the ample fireplace, where 
blazed logs four feet long, hung a musket 
like the 
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“Old firearm that Gran’ther Young 

Fetched back from Concord, busted "— 
a relic of Colonial ancestors. 

Our host had on a coat before supper, 
but removed it before taking his seat at 
table. Conceptions of what constitutes 
full dress evidently differ with locality. 

His wife was kindness itself; and after 
supper, while the men were looking after 
“the team,” and talking about crops and 
politics, the old lady sat herself down 
to string sections of apple preparatory to 
drying them for the winter. I begged to 
be allowed to help, so she pared the fruit, 
and I strung it in garlands while I told 
her about the wonderful Passion Play of 
Oberammergau and of other doings be- 
yond seas. I never had a more flattering 
listener, and seeing my interest in the old 
warming-pan standing near the fire, the 
Revolutionary flintlock musket, and all 
the primitive furnishings, she proposed 
to take me, next day, to see a veritable 
treasure—‘“‘a picter all worked with a 
needle,” of which the village was proud. 

In harmony with the traditions of the 
land of the Pilgrims, we always stopped 
over Sundays to give their entitled rest to 
man and beast. 

Along the intimate, home-like streets of 
the little hamlets the people pass, de- 
cently dressed in their Sunday best, on 
their way to meeting. On their home- 
ward way they loiter for neighborly greet- 
ing and a little social converse as they 
pass one another’s houses, the elders care- 
fully keeping the conversation in channels 
appropriate to the day. 

“We air all pretty smart now, Miss 
Sophronia. The Lord is better to the 
wust of us than the best of us deserves,” 
said one typical brother Jonathan to a 
sweet old lady at her doorway, who had 
paused to ask of his welfare. ’ 

But it is in October that we see our 
native scenery at its best and in its most 
characteristic aspect. Nowhere else are the 
woods such a blaze of color. Shut in and 
canopied by foliage glowing with every 
hue, giving but lovely glimpses of the se- 
rene blue sky, you pass over paths carpeted 
with leaves, that recall—not Raleigh’s 
mantle spread before you, but Joseph’s 
coat of many colors. The shadowy pines 
give relief to the eyes dazzled with splen- 
dor. The air is vocal with little melo- 
dious chirpings of birds and sweet with the 
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breath of the wild grapes and other name- 
less perfumes—emanations of the earth 
and of the ripening foliage. One feels 
oneself at the heart of nature as God 
made it. 

The writer has made such a driving tour 
in October for the past ten consecutive 
years in almost as many different direc- 
tions, but the one which would be the most 
willingly oft-repeated is that leading 
through the Berkshires and over the 
mountains beyond. 

The wayside inns in almost every di- 
rection, however plain, afford comfortable 
lodging, and invariably have the merit of 
cleanliness. A little planning beforehand 
will insure your reaching some hospitable 
roof at about the hour for luncheon, which 
you will assail with a plowman’s appetite, 
and where a rest of two hours will enable 
your steeds to do another half-day’s work, 
refreshed and reinvigorated, and arrive 
before dark at your destination. 

Choose a route that will bring you back 
a different way from the one followed 
when outward bound. 

The spirit of exploration has great fasci- 
nation. You will probably find that if the 
route which you have mapped out for your- 
self be out of the beaten track, though it 
may have been traveled hundreds of times 
before you came, it will have almost as 
much newness and sense of adventure as 
though you were penetrating through un- 
explored regions, guided only by the sun 
and the stars. 

Indeed the heavenly bodies are much 
more reliable than most of the earthly 
ones. It is surprising how little the 
uneducated country man knows of the 
region just beyond him. In making in- 
quiries, limit yourself strictly to questions 
about your very next stopping place, and 
beware of letting your backwoodsman 
suspect any of your further plans, lest 
amazement paralyze his very limited 
powers of direction. His mind will be 
chiefly concerned in wondering where you 
came from, where you are going, and 
what strange freak induced you to leave 
your home to trace and follow unfamiliar 
roads in a strange country. 

The “natives,” however, are always 
courteous, friendly and distinctly likeable, 
and the glimpses of local character afford 
pleasant diversion and add the spice of 
variety. 





THE CARE OF THE HORSES. 

Drive the horses without check-reins if 
you would have them do their best work. 
In starting out, drive slowly until they 
settle down to their work, and seven miles 
an hour is a good average speed for long 
drives. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
peace and prosperity on your way. At 
each stopping place, the stable-men re- 
quire warning and direction about the 
care of the horses’ feet, their feeding and 
watering. Nothing less than your per- 
sonal supervision, from time to time, will 
insure their proper treatment; but it is 
worth the trouble to have them spin along 
as though to them, too, life is a pleasant 
thing, and motion a joyous expression of it. 

Make sure that they have had all the 
water they want before starting out, and 
again, within half an hour of their arrival 
give them the opportunity to take all that 
they care for. The animals should be 
perfectly cool before they are fed, and one 
should, therefore, drive at a quiet pace 
during the last half hour before reaching 
the destination. 

Generous tips to the stable-men is 
money well invested. 

It is a great refreshment to the horses 
to be rubbed down with handfuls of 
straw, their hoofs thoroughly cleansed, and 
their feet and ankles wiped off with a 
damp sponge—never bathed with cold 
water. They should not be fed for an 
hour after their arrival, but given a little 
hay to play with, and after the rubbing 
down be lightly blanketed. Old hay and 
oats only should be given, if possible— 
six quarts morning and night, and four 
at the noon halt are not too much after 
hard work. Oncea week their feet should 
be stuffed and their legs bandaged. 

If horses travel from thirty to forty 
miles a day, they require two days rest ina 
week. Sundays and rainy days usually 
afford the best opportunities. No morn- 
ing drives are so delightful as those that 
follow a rainy day. The air, washed and 
clean, seems as though it blew direct from 
heaven itself; and the world like a new 
creation, bright, fresh, dewy and pure. 


THE CARRIAGE. 

For two persons, there is nothing better 
than a roomy road-wagon, with easy 
springs, a comfortable back, ample hood, 
and made with piano box—long enough 
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*‘Shut in and canopied by foliage glowing with every hue.”’ 


to hold a small trunk in behind made to 
fit the space. On top of the trunk the 
halters and folded horse blankets may be 
carried. A tarpaulin cover should fit over 
all and be strapped down securely. 

If the seat-cushion and the curtain be- 
low it be divided in two, the driver may 
have access to the rain curtains, aprons, 
etc., without obliging his companion to 
rise from the seat, who may hold the reins 
and thus have the horses under control. 
Under the seat, there may be also a box 
containing many small conveniences such 
as bandages, felt pads to use under the 
saddles, a bicycle lamp attachable to the 
dashboard, a sponge and bit of castile 


soap in case of galls, a can of oil, and a 
set of washers for wheels in case of need, 
though the long-distance axles have in my 
experience obviated their necessity. 

The way has its pleasant lessons. Hills 
that look steep and hard to climb in the 
distance, grow lower and lower as we ap- 
proach them, and every ascent widens 
the horizon and brings the sky nearer. 
We see clouds that looked threatening 
melt into blue sky. The merry music of 
the brimming brook, the birds in a very 
ecstasy of song scattering crystalline notes 
on the air, tell us to keep our hearts up, 
for “‘God’s in his heaven, all’s well with 
the world.” 
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THIRTY YEARS 


AGO AND TO-DAY 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


DRAWINGS BY CARL RUNGIUS 


T IS difficult for the man of to-day to 

| realize the abundance of game in 
the West thirty or forty years ago. 

Up to the time of the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and indeed for a few 
years after that, the great game of the 
plains was almost as numerous as it had 
ever been. Hitherto the larger herbiver- 
ous animals had been exposed to attack 
only by people who sought them for food, 
and the number 
destroyed for this 
purpose did not 
equal the annual 
increase. The In- 
dians and the few 
white travelers 
through the coun- 
try made _practi- 
cally no impression 
on the herds. In 
1873 I hunted in 
eastern Nebraska, 
on the Cedar, a 
tributary of the 
Loup River, not 
more than 130 
miles west of the 
city of Omaha, and 
saw a number of 
bands of elk. A 
little further to the 
west and_ south, 
buffalo were plen- 
ty, and antelope 
were everywhere 
abundant. In 
those days the 
three noticeable 
animals of the 
prairie in central 
Nebraska and fur- 
ther to the west- 
ward were the buf- 
falo, the elk and 
the antelope. To 
the north and te 





The antelope's curiosity has become proverbial. 


the south of the Platte River these ani- 
mals still abounded. 

In those old times the antelope never 
seemed so numerous as the buffalo, the 
difference in size and color of the two 
beasts accounting in part for this. Nev- 
ertheless their numbers were very great; 
and on their winter range, where they 
gathered together in herds of hundreds, 
or even thousands, one received an im- 
pression of their 
numbers which in 
the present day we 
can never get. 

In the old times 
the traveler over 
the plains was sel- 
dom out of sight 
of the antelope. 
As he passed over 
each swell of the 
prairie he was 
likely to see before 
him a little bunch 
which, as he ap- 
proached, became 
alarmed and ran 
off to one side, to 
wait and watch un- 
til the travelers had 
passed along, and 
then to resume 
their feeding. 

The antelope’s 
curiosity has _be- 
come proverbial 
and was a- great 
danger to it. 
Though the most 
keen sighted of an- 
imals, it never 
seemed quite satis- 
fied with what it 
saw, and often in- 
sisted on taking a 
closer look, until 
finally it ap- 
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proached within shot of 
the hunter. In early 
morning a tent or wagon 
would so puzzle a near- 
by antelope that it 
would walk up close to 
the strange object to dis- 
cover what it was. On 
a number of occasions I 
have killed antelope 
from the camp, and 
again while stopping in 
the middle of the day to 
cook a little food have 
had them come to the 
hilltop, look for a time, 
and then gallop toward 
me until finally I killed 
one within forty yards 
of the fire over which the 
coffee pot was boiling. 
When hunting one 
season in Colorado, the 
camp being absolutely 


out of meat, I set out one morning before 





Doe, July. 


daylight, on foot, to kill an antelope. No what it is. 


game was seen until, just as the sun was 
rising behind me, I walked up out of a 
ravine on a flat, and saw, about three 
hundred yards off, two buck antelope star- 


ing steadily at me. 
They looked, and 
looked, but did 
not seem alarmed. 
The distance was 
too great for a 
sure shot, and I 
decided to disre- 
gard them, hoping 
to find others 
within easy range. 
I walked up in 
plain sight, and 
toward the ante- 
lope, both of 
which stood look- 
ing at me. I con- 
tinued to walk to- 
ward them, and 
they did not move, 
and at last when I 
was within a hun- 
dred yards of 
them I fired at the 
largest, and killed 
it. Ihave always 
believed that the 
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antelope, which were 
looking directly at the 
sun, had no idea what 
sort of an animal it was 
that was approaching 
them. No doubt they 
recognized a moving fig- 
ure, but no doubt, also, 
they were absolutely ig- 
norant as to whether it 
was man, cow, or elk. 
In somewhat the 
same way I have pad- 
dled up to deer feeding 
on the beach on the 
British Columbia coast, 
when the sun was low 
in the west and at my 
back. All the western 
deer, and the elk and 
buffalo as well, when 
unable to get scent of 
a strange object will 
stare at it long and 


carefully, striving to learn by the eye just 


I learned to hunt from the Indians, or 
from men 
taught to hunt by the Indians, and usually 
have killed my antelope by stalking. I 


themselves had been 


early learned that 
if meat was need- 
ed, the one quality 
necessary to se- 
cure it was pa- 
tience. Often I 
have looked over 
a hill and seen a 
bunch of antelope 
feeding well out 
of range, and so 
stationed that 
there was no ap- 
parent way of ap- 
proaching them ; 
but a study of 
their position usu- 
ally showed that 
somewhere not far 
away there was a 
ravine or a hillock 
which would af- 
ford cover, and 
often an hour or 
two of waiting re- 
sulted in such a 
shifting of the lit- 
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White Fawn, October. 


tle herd’s position as to bring them into a 
situation where they could be approached. 

It is but a few years since I had an ex- 
perience of this kind. A bunch of ante- 
lope were accustomed to feed in a wide 
flat at the foot of a considerable mountain 
near the ranch, and one morning I rode 
in this direction, and when three-quarters 
of a mile from the place where the animals 
were to be looked for, crept up to the top 
of a ridge, and saw that they were in their 
usual place. Making a long round I rode 
under cover of another ridge to a pine- 
crowned ledge of rock above the ante- 
lope; but when I crept up to the top of 
the hill and looked over, I saw that they 
were far out of range, but feeding undis- 
turbed. I had the whole day before me, 
and from my point of concealment I 
watched their movements. It was inter- 
esting to see the little band living their 
every-day life. There were several kids, 
half a dozen does, and a couple of bucks. 
They were safe and careless, yet always 
alert, and always graceful. The little 
kids were playful and quick, sometimes 
chasing one another here and there, again 
nibbling a bite of grass, or perhaps going 
close to the mother and lying down, only 
to rise again to their feet to resume their 
play. Sometimes when one was chasing 
the other, the one pursued would erect the 
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white hairs of the rump, so that the rump 
spot became much larger than usual, and 
after a little would let the hairs fall down 
to their normal position. The erection 
of the hairs seemed a sign of alarm. 
Now and then a doe would lie down, fold- 
ing her slim legs under her very deliber- 
ately; but most of the animals continued 
to move about, and if they went a little 
way from one that had lain down, she 
stood up and followed them. Several 
times I thought the whole band were going 
to lie down well out of rifle shot, but they 
did not do so, and at last, when the sun 
began to decline toward the west they 
began to work nearer to the hill on which 
I lay. They did this very slowly, and an 
eager hunter might have grown weary of 
watching them; but I was well content 
with what Isaw. Usually, the does seem 
to lead the band, the bucks following along 
behind, sometimes grazing, sometimes 
scratching heads and necks against a sage 
bush, or even pretending to fight it. 
Gradually the old does worked nearer 
and nearer to where I was, until at last 
they were all within easy range. The 
bucks were still a little further than I 
liked, but after a time they also came 
within range, and I picked up my rifle, 
which had been lying by my side, and 
loaded it. Then I began to debate with 
myself whether or not I should kill one 
of these antelope. I had watched them 
so long that I really felt more or less in- 
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terested in each of the little band, and I 
inquired of myself whether it was worth 
while to shoot at and frighten them merely 
to satisfy myself that my hand and eye 
had not entirely lost their cunning. The 
more I thought of it the more I hesitated; 
and while I did not absolutely determine 
that I would not shoot at them, I put down 
the rifle, and took the cartridge from it. 
And then those absurd antelope, as if 
aware of my dubitation, kept coming 
closer and closer, climbing the hill to- 
ward me, until at length all the does but 
one lay down not more than forty yards 
from where I was. The bucks were still 
pottering around, and I felt a little like 
shooting one, but the meat was not ac- 
tually needed; and at last, just before sun- 
set, I backed away from my point of ob- 
servation, went to my horse, cinched up 
the saddle, and, mounting, rode back to 
the house. I really have never regretted 
it. 

Patience was called for when I killed 
the largest and fattest antelope I ever saw. 
This was in western Nebraska, on the 
range. 

In the early days of cattle raising in 
the trans-Missouri country, the antelope 
fed in great numbers among the herds of 
cattle, as, since the beginning of time, 
they had fed among the buffalo; and in 
those days the few ranchmen, whose 
herds grazed on the prairies of Colorado 
and Nebraska, depended largely for their 
flesh food on the antelope. There were 
plenty of deer and elk, and occasionally a 
few buffalo to be had, but the antelope 
were the most abundant, and, in certain 
localities, the most easily killed of all the 
game of those prairies. 

The killing of this big buck took place 
in the sandhill country of Nebraska, and 
gave me an early lesson as to the watch- 
fulness of the antelope, the value of pa- 
tience in hunting it, and the knowledge 
of its habits, which might be acquired by 
long practice. 

With my friend, Captain North, the 
brother of Major Frank North, so famous 
twenty-five years ago as the white chief 
of the Pawnees, and the invincible leader 
of the Pawnee scouts, I was riding across 
a broad flat, beyond which high bluffs 
rose steeply. Suddenly against the sky 
line, above these bluffs, we saw rise, like 
two curving spider lines, the horns of a 


buck antelope, and my friend and I at 
once slipped from our saddles, on the side 
opposite the buck, and lying on the 
ground, permitted our horses to feed near 
us. The buck was a very large one, but 
there was no hope of approaching him 
so long as he remained where he was. I 
said this to Captain North, who replied 
that we were in no hurry, and might as 
well wait to see what the animal would do. 
The antelope stood there for some min- 
utes, taking a long and careful survey of 
the country, dotted with feeding cattle 
and horses, and then, turning about, 
walked away from the edge of the bluff, 
out of sight. I asked my friend if it were 
worth while to try to creep up on him, in 
the hope that he had stopped not far away 
from the crest of the hill, but Mr. North 
said, “Let’s wait a little longer and see 
what will happen.” We had sat there 
perhaps ten minutes when the buck again 
appeared, and once more for a long time 
looked over the country. Then he dis- 
appeared again. This was repeated the 
third time, after a still longer interval, 
and when the animal went out of sight 
this time, Captain North said to me, 
“Now, go and see what you can do.” I 
hurried across the flat, and climbed the 
side of the bluff, and when I peered over 
its edge through a bunch of weeds, I saw 
the old buck, head down, and apparently 
half asleep, chewing his cud, near a large 
doe. My shot was a lucky one, and the 
buck raced by me and down the steep 
bluff, and when I followed down where 
he had gone, I soon came upon him lying 
in the grass at the foot of the hill. 

It long remained a deep mystery to me 
how Captain North knew that the ante- 
lope would come back to look twice and 
not three times, or how he knew that he 
would come a second time, after we saw 
him first. I know now that there was 
something in the animal’s action when it 
withdrew the last time that told the prac- 
ticed hunter what might be safely done. 
Although I had not then wit enough to 
observe it, I know now that the last time 
that the antelope went away from the 
edge of the bluff his lowered head and un- 
concerned walk showed that he was fi- 
nally satisfied that no danger threatened 
from the flat, and that for the time he 
might leave that side unwatched. 

While antelope were formerly so abund- 
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ant that usually it made no great differ 
ence whether the man in need of meat got 
his shot early in the morning, or at mid- 
day, or in the afternoon, this was not al- 
ways the case; and sometimes food was 
needed very badly. When hunting I 
commonly rode almost to the crest of 
each prairie swell and then dismounting, 
and removing the hat, advanced very 
slowly toward the ridge, stopping every 
two or three steps and carefully scrutin- 
izing the ground that came in view be- 





made except when thcir heads were down 
and they were feeding. Often his whole 
head might be in plain sight, and if, when 
the antelope looked at the hunter, he re- 
mained motionless, it would stare long 
and then put its head down and resume 
its feeding. There was thus often time 
to select the animal, and even to wait until 
it had put itself into the precise position 
desired. A side shot was always pre- 
ferred, for there was then no danger of 
spoiling the meat, and I long ago learned 
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* Usually the does seem to lead the band, the bucks following along behind, sometimes grazing, sometimes scratching 
heads and necks.”’ 


yond the ridge. If an antelope was seen 
it was likely to be one of several, and the 
more there were in the bunch the greater 
likelihood that one of them would detect 
the hunter. After creeping forward as 
far as possible, the head was raised very 
slowly until it was so high that the eyes 
could cover much of the slope which be- 
gan to fall away just beyond it. The im- 
portant thing was to move very slowly, 
studying each foot of the ground as it ap- 
peared. If there were one or two ante- 
lope now in plain sight, no motion was 


to shoot at the little curl of hair just back 
of the elbow, through which the- black 
skin shows. As in most herbivores, the 
heart in the antelope lies low, and usually 
the creature drops to. a well-placed, ball. 
At the same time I have seen an antelope 
run four hundred yards with its heart 
torn to pieces. 

If a man on foot suddenly comes in 
view of antelope not far off, and they see 
him, he may often bring them within shot 
by dropping immediately to the ground 
and lying flat. They see something— 
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they know not what—and after more or 
less running backward and forward and 
circling about are likely to come within 
range. 

Everyone who has hunted antelope at 
all knows very well that after one of these 
animals has been startled and has run 
to the top of the hill to watch, it is useless 
to attempt to approach it. As soon as 
the hunter disappears from his sight, the 
antelope runs to another hill, and watches 
from there. On the other hand, I have 
several times killed antelope which were 
watching the wagon in which I was driv- 
ing, by jumping from the wagon on the 
opposite side, lying flat for a time, and 
while the animal’s attention was directed 
to the wagon I have been able to get under 
cover and within shot. In the same way 
I have occasionally, when riding with an- 
other man, dropped from my horse and 
let my companion go on with both horses, 
he holding the animal’s attention until I 
had got under cover. 

The hunter of course finds that no two 
sets of conditions which he has to meet 
are quite alike, and a good hunter will 
adapt himself readily to the necessities of 
any given case. 

The antelope’s tenacity of life, and his 
ability to escape pursuit, even when des- 
perately wounded, is well known, and so 
many grewsome tales exemplifying this 
have been told that I will not add to the 
number. 

Perhaps more remarkable shots have 
been made at antelope than at any other 
American game. This is natural, of 
course, since, being usually in plain sight, 
they were often shot at from great dis- 
tances; and many a man, making a lucky 
guess at distance, and holding just right, 
has been enormously proud of a very long 
shot that killed. Of such long shots few 
were successful; but those that were so, 
often made for the rifleman who fired 
them a great—but wholly undeserved— 
reputation. I myself made the most ex- 
traordinary shot at an antelope that I 
ever heard of, which, however, has noth- 
ing to do with good shooting, but rather 
with the erratic course that a rifle ball 
may take. With several scouts, white 
men and Indians, I rode over a hill, to 
see three or four buck antelope spring to 
their feet, run a short distance, and then 
stop tolook. I madea quick shot at one, 


which dropped, and on going to him I 
found him not dead though desperately 
wounded. The animal had been stand- 
ing, broad side on, his face toward my 
left. The ball had struck the left elbow, 
splintering the olecranon, passed through 
the brisket, broken the right humerus, 
turned at right angles, and gone back, 
cutting several ribs, broken the right 
femur, then turned again at right angles 
and came out through the inside of the 
leg, and struck the left hock joint, which 
it dislocated and twisted off, so that it 
hung by a very narrow string of hide. I 
never again expect to see so extraordinary 
a course for a rifle ball. 

Antelope coursing, once a favorite sport 
in the West, especially at army posts, has, 
of course, passed out of existence with the 
passing of the game that was pursued. 
The antelope was the swiftest animal of 
the plains, yet among the antelope there is 
as much difference in speed and endurance 
as exists among horses. Some are swift 
and some slow; some long winded and 
some easily tired; so that, while some ante- 
lope could be readily overtaken by grey- 
hounds or even horses, others were never 
approached. Perhaps the best record 
made by a greyhound was that of General 
Stanley’s dog Gibbon which during the 
Yellowstone expedition of 1873 caught un- 
aided twenty-one antelope. 

The antelope is rapidly decreasing in 
numbers and is distinctly in danger of 
extermination. This danger is being rec- 
ognized, and the statutes of several States 
forbid the killing of antelope. 

In my time antelope were very abundant 
in the western Indian Territory, in Kansas, 
Nebraska, all of what was then Dakota, 
and to the westward. In the last three 
States, hundreds—often many hundreds— 
were seen ina day’s march. Now they are 
practically exterminated from those States, 
except a very few in the dry country on 
the extreme western borders of each; but 
these survivors are to be numbered by 
hundreds—not more. In Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and New Mexico there 
are still a few antelope, confined chiefly 
to the high dry portions devoted to range 
cattle. Similarly in Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona there are antelope, 
and no doubt a few in southern California; 
while in Texas, Mexico and lower Cali- 
fornia they are more numerous. 
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California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, the Dakotas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Utah protect the antelope, 
either unconditionally or for a term of 
years; the close time in New Mexico ex- 
piring in 1905. Curiously enough Kansas 
has no law on the antelope, although a few 
probably exist along her western borders. 
Besides this absolute protection, several 
States limit the number of antelope to be 
killed; Nebraska, which has a very few 
left in the northwestern corner, permitting 
one antelope and one deer, or two antelope 
or two deer, to be killed ina season. Ne- 
vada protects the female antelope, but 
permits the killing of three males. In 
Wyoming two antelope may be killed in 
each open season; in Manitoba two ante- 
lope in a season. The Northwest Ter- 


ritories, though limiting the killing to 
“three deer of any one species” in any one 
season, has no specific provision about the 
number of antelope to be killed in any 
season. 

It is a hard matter to protect the species, 
for in regions where there are many ante- 
lope, there are not many men, and viola- 
tions of the law are quite sure to go un- 
punished. However, it is not the rifle of 
the hunter that will exterminate the an- 
telope, but another and greater danger. 
The radical remedy for the decrease is, 
however, obvious. If the United States 
Government will take up the matter and 
provide for the species’ protection; if 
Congress will authorize the President to 
set aside, in such of the forest reservations 
as he may see fit, game refuges where no 
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hunting shall be permitted, the antelope, 
and indeed all the other species of Amer- 
ican large game whose fate is now trem- 
bling in the balance, may be preserved 
foralltime. Surely the antelope, the only 
existing species of its extraordinary fam- 
ily, ought to be worth protecting. It has 
no near relatives, but stands alone among 
mammals. It is the one hollow-horned 
ruminant which sheds its hornsheaths, 
and if it shall becone extinct the world 
will have lost not only a species, but a 
genus and a family, which nature has 
taken sone millions of years to develop. 
Except man, the only enemy that it need 
dread is the do nest’c sheep, which is now 
devastating the West, driving out the 
game, ruining the old horse and cattle 
ranges, exterminating the plants native 
to the country over which it passes, and 
leaving in its path a sandy or dusty waste, 
from which the wind picks up the soil 
powdered by the multitude of hoofs, car- 
rying it away, and leaving only the rock 
and gravel behind. Over much of the 
western country the domestic sheep has 
driven the antelope from regions where it 
formerly abounded, and as the sheep press 
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northward and eastward, the range of the 
antelope will necessarily become more and 
more contracted. It is to be hoped that 
the forest reservations which have been 
set aside will be protected by govern- 
mental order from the ravages of the 
sheep, and that within their limits the an- 
telope may still have a chance to feed. 
And when, if ever, game refuges such as 
have. been spoken of shall be set aside, 
each one should hold an ample territory 
suited to the life of the antelope. 

No species of American game is likely 
to respond more easily to protection than 
the antelope. If it can be freed from 
persecution by man it will speedily re- 
establish itself. Its natural enemies are 
few, and if it has to contend only with 
them in its struggle for existence, it will 
survive and do well. It is most at home 
in many wide stretches of arid land where 
the farmers’ fences can never interfere 
with it. It can live and thrive among 
the herds of cattle that feed upon these 
high plains, and the amount of grass 
that it consumes will never be large 
enough for it to be a menace to the stock- 


man. 
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SERGEANT McPHERSON’S STORY 


’ 


‘* The old man fired at them.’ 


. HE kid was a real character,” said 
T Sergeant McPherson when he 
had his pipe well going. ‘“‘ He 
was not physically qualified for a soldier, 
but just then we were glad to get anybody 
that could play in the band. He was un- 
dersized, under weight, and wore glasses; 
but being sound, special orders were ob 
tained to enlist him. He caught on to 
soldier life quickly. 

“The order to move came. We took 
trains to ’Frisco, boarded a transport, and 
sailed the next morning. Rough seas and 
the grub we got proved too much for us, 
and the regiment was sick, almost to a 
man. The kid, instead of going below 
to lie in his bunk and pray for the ship to 
sink, walked until he toppled over, and 
in time staggered up and resumed his 
weary walk until another lurch of the ship 
landed him in a heap. In two days he 
recovered, while others were sick the entire 
trip. The kid couldn’t stand inactivity. 
He hunted for something to do until one 
day a soldier sarcastically suggested that 
he take in washing. It was an idea, and 








he acted on it. He got the ship’s carpen- 
ter to saw an old cask in half, and was 
soon busy washing. It was not easy to 
wash one’s clothing, because of the lack 
of appliances, and everyone was glad to 
pay to have their underclothing cleaned. 
Then he sold lemonade, getting lemon 
juice from the waiters in the officers’ cabin 
and ice and sugar from the steward. 
“When we got to Manila that boy had 
more money than any two men in the regi- 
ment. He poked into every nook and 
corner of the town, and was soon jabber- 
ing Tagalog and Spanish. We were sent 
out on the line. Our position was im- 
portant, as we were guarding the reservoir 
of the city waterworks, occupying posts 
that commanded a line extending from 
the pumping station on the Maraquina 
River to within a short distance of the 
city, where another regiment flanked us. 
Members of the band and hospital corps 
were cautioned not to wander far from 
camp, as the insurgents were near, while 
the amigos were almost as dangerous 
within our lines. Orders, however, didn’t 
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hold that kid. He was free all afternoon, 
and that rookie walked to our furthest 
outposts, ransacking deserted houses and 
shacks until he had a big collection of 
curiosities. One afternoon two amigos 
attacked him while he was poking around 
a deserted church, but Davis pulled out 
his revolver, and at the first shot floored 
one amigo, wounding the other with his 
second. He then disarmed this one, 
marched him into camp and turned him 
over to the guard. The colonel sent the 
googoo to prison in Manila, and put the 
boy under arrest to keep him out of 
furth:r danger. 

“Our rations, so ill-suited to the tropics, 
with almost no exercise, soon put many 
men on the sick list. The boy, as soon 
as he was confined, began to suffer. He 
had a mortal dread of the hospital, but 
had to report to the surgeon every morn- 
ing, but always said he felt better, and 
was sent back to quarters with a dose 
of bismuth or quinine. 

“A civilian opened a canteen a mile 
from camp, and we used to go there for a 
cool glass of beer. The kid, being still 
under arrest, couldn’t go with us, but he 
slipped out after dark. One night an 
old trooper from our outfit went along. 
It was just after pay day, and the saloon 
keeper tried to get them drunk and con- 
fiscate their money. While the boy went 
out for something to eat with their beer, 
the saloon keeper plied the old man with 
native drinks, and when the boy returned 
his companio.. was drunk, and he had 
sense enoug:. vo start the trooper for camp 
while they could travel. They had gone 
a little way when a pack of native dogs 
ran after them, snarling and snapping, 
and before the boy could prevent it, the 
old man fired at them. 

“Now, it was a serious thing to fire a 
shot at night inside our lines. The two 
were rounded up by a patrol, in charge of 
an officer, who ordered them taken to the 
guardhouse of his volunteer regiment. 
This guardhouse was a stone stable, built 
after the Spanish fashion, but with a roof 
of nipa thatch instead of galvanized iron; 
and, volunteer-like, the patrol simply 
shoved the men inside and locked the 
door, without posting a guard. The only 
other occupant was a dope-sick Chinaman. 
The kid gave this fellow a peso and in- 
duced him to stand against the wall and 


let him clamber up on his shoulders. 
From there he could reach the roof, and 
cut the lacings that bound the thatch 
to the bamboo rafters. Through this 
hole he squeezed, and would have been 
free in a moment had not the Chinaman, 
frightened at what he had done, set up a 
howl. A sentry came up immediately. 
The Chinaman, in tears, was pointing to 
the opening in the roof. The sentry 
dashed out and started for the rear just 
as the boy darted around the corner to- 
ward the road. They met with sufficient 
force to knock the sentry off his feet and 
discharge his rifle, which he dropped. 
The kid picked it up as he scrambled to 
his feet, and throwing it into the darkness, 
made for the road. A passing patrol, 
hearing the shot, dashed in to investigate, 
but the boy hid behind the gate. 

“The road was fenced with bamboo 
palings wattled together with cane, mak- 
ing an impassable barrier. It was be- 
ginning to rain, which made the kid hope 
he could hide close to one of the fences; 
but in attempting this he disturbed a drove 
of hogs, and they scuttled for the fence in a 
chorus of grunts and squeals, and disap- 
peared like magic. Following, he found 
a narrow runway under the fence, full of 
mud and water, but he dived and pushed 
through just as the patrol rode up. 

“He was safe, but covered from’head to 
foot with the filth, and with the skin 
scraped off wherever the sharp palings 
had dug into him. Finding himself in 
a rice paddy, he searched about until he 
fell into an irrigating ditch, glad of the 
ducking that rid him and his clothing of 
the mud. When he had washed he 
started for camp, keeping as much as 
possible to the bamboo thickets, where 
the thorns tore his clothing to shreds; 
crouching behind some tree when he heard 
a patrol coming; lying close until it 
passed. Reaching camp just before 
dawn, he bathed, got into clean khaki, and 
turned out for reveille. 

“The boy was with us until his time 
expired. He was always the same— 
something doing all the time, but honest 
through and through. He always re- 
gretted having had to desert the old fellow 
in the guardhouse. I’d like to know what 
the kid’s up to now,” mused the Sergeant. 
“T’ll bet he’s enjoying it, whatever it is.”” 

Perry D. Frazer. 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


HAD never seen a more beautiful morn- 
ing in Texas. The sun was just rising 
above the horizon, in a cloudless sky, 
flooding the hilltops and the boughs of 
the tall oaks with purple and gold, and 
the mocking-birds were rejoicing over the 
arrival of the warm days. I had been 
shut in an office in the city for a long time, 
from which I had escaped on the previous 
evening for the purpose of enjoying a holi- 
day in the woods with a party of congenial 
companions. Incapable of restraining 
my enthu.iasm I had hurried away from 
camp, armed with fishing tackle, to enjoy 
my favorite sport. The Brazos was in 
a prime stage for the object I had in view, 
and I soon found a locality that pleased 
me beyond measure. My hook had 
hardly disappeared before something 
struck it, and after an exciting struggle, 
which lasted for two or three minutes, I 
landed a magnificent rock-bass nearly two 
feetinlength. Thrusting a string through 
his gills I stepped up on the bank, and 
was holding the splendid catch at arm’s 
length and gazing upon it in intense ad- 
miration, when I heard a footstep behind 
me, and, after looking around, was sur- 
prised to find myself facing a very large 
masculine looking woman, who carried 
an old army musket upon her shoulder. 

“Good morning, Madam,” said I. 

“Madam!” she repeated, with a scorn- 
ful sneer. “That is a pretty way, Mr. 
Wallop, for you to address the wife of 
your bosom, especially after you have 
been gone for nearly a year, and left your 
thirteen children to get meat and bread 
as best they could. We have had a hard 
time, Mr. Wallop, but I am glad that you 
have repented and come home at last.” 

I could not have been more surprised 
if the earth had opened and his Satanic 
Majesty had appeared and claimed me 
for his own. 

Fearing that the woman was insane, I 
said in most appealing and pathetic tones, 
“Madam, my name is not Wallop, and I 
am not your husband.” 

“There, that will do,” she said, and she 
took the musket from her shoulder and 
shifted it to a more threatening attitude; 
“it is useless for you to add a lie to deser- 
tion. Do you think, Wallop, that I don’t 
know you because you have got on store 
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“*T wouldn’t harm you for the world.” 


clothes? Why, Wallop, I’d know your 
ashes. Come on now, and let’s go home. 
The children will be awfully glad to see 
you, and we'll have coon for dinner, Mr. 
Wallop.” . 

“Now, look here,” said I, “that is 
enough of this nonsense. I am not Wal- 
lop, and I am not going home with you.” 

“Oh, you ain’t, hey! Well, we'll see 
about that.” Before I had time to move 
she caught me by the collar and the waist- 
band of my pants and held me out over 
the Brazos River. Realizing that I was 
in the hands of a giantess, I appealed to 
her to put me down, saying that we would 
talk the matter over. “Yes, we will talk 
it over,” she said, “whenever you admit 
that you are Wallop. I'll just count three 
while you are making up your mind 
whether you are Wallop or not, and if at 
the end of that time you don’t come to 
your senses I’ll throw you out into the 
river and let the alligators eat you up.” 
She emphasized every word by shaking 
me as if I were an infant. I could hear 
her grinding her teeth as she said, “ One— 
are you Wallop?” 

“No, I am not,” I shouted. 

“Two—are you Wallop?” 

I looked down on the water, that I knew 
was at least ten feet deep, and saw three 
or four big alligators watching me with 
open jaws and hungry interest, and I said, 
“Put me back on the bank and I will 
prove to you that I am not your hus- 
band.” 

“Qh, you are a fine liar,” she hissed. 

“Here goes—Th——” I felt her grip 
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relaxing, and I didn’t wait for her to fin- 
ish the word. “Yes, I am Wallop,” 
said I. 

“Now, that is like a man,” she ex- 
claimed, as she replaced me on my feet 
and wrapped her great brawny arms 
about my neck. Then she wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her apron and said, 
“Well, darling, let’s be going; the children 
will be awful glad to see you.” 

“T’ll just be hanged if I do,” said I. 
“If I have got to die, you can finish me 
right here.” 

“Oh, that is wicked!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, Wallop, I wouldn’t harm you for 
the world,” she added, as she stuck the 
bayonet into my flank, accompanying the 
act with the words, “Get along.” Feeling 
pretty sure that I could outrun her if an 
opportunity offered, I started slowly in 
the direction that she indicated. “ Wal- 
lop,” she said, “we have had a hard time 
since you run off. Old Touser got into a 
b’ar fight, and the b’ar chewed off all four 
of his legs, and we did not have any dog 
to catch coons, and I thought we’d starve 
to death; but Bill, you know, is resource- 
ful. He just tied old Touser on his back, 
and Bill would go on his all-fours through 
the woods, and old Touser would keep his 
nose over Bill’s shoulder, and when he 
struck a trail, away Bill would go till they 
treed the varmint. The two together 
make a first-rate dog. When one of the 
steers died, the boys had to yoke me up 
alongside of old Brindle, to pull the 
plow.” 

I was just in the act of dashing off into 
the woods and taking chances on escaping 
her shot, when a sudden turn in the path 
we were following brought us in sight of 
a clearing in the center of which was a 
small log cabin surrounded by an army of 
children. Imagine my surprise when the 
rascally tatterdemalions surrounded me 
and raised the shout, “Here is dad at 
last.” They hugged my legs and crawled 
up on my shoulders, and yelled, and hur- 
rahed, and crowed like roosters. The 
legless old dog yelped and whined as if his 
heart were bursting with joy, and the 
brindle stag standing by a plow, with one 
end of the yoke on his neck, bawled a 
welcome salute. 


“ Let’s eat a little coon for our dinner,” - 


said the Wallopess, “and then we will go 
out and plow a while jp the new ground, 


and if you are good we will tie old Touser 
on your back to-night, and slip out in the 
bottom and see if we can’t catch a wild- 
cat.” The head of the coon on a broken 
plate was brought to me, and I was told 
to “lite in” and enjoy my dinner. 

I thought of my comrades in camp. 
They were surely drinking eggnog and 
eating savory dishes of well-browned bass 
and perhaps slices of broiled venison. 
“Dad ain’t eating his coon,’”’ shouted one 
of the girls. “Oh, he has been living too 
high,” said the Wallopess. “ Let’s go out 
and plow a while. Bill, you bring the 
musket along, and kinder notice your pa 
until he gets a little used to things.” 

“Go ahead, dad,” said William, as he 
thrust the bayonet toward my flank. I 
went slowly toward the plow, wondering 
what part I was to play in this agricultural 
maneuver. They did not leave me long 
in doubt. The Wallopess.held up one 
end of the yoke and moved the bow to- 
ward me, saying, “Come under, Dad. 
He is a stag and as gentle as a kitten un- 
less the hornets or heel flies get after him, 
and then it is good-by, Lizy Jane. He 
might jump into the Brazos River and he 
might stop over in the next county, and 
then again he moutent. Come under, 
Dad. Bill, tetch him up a little with the 
bayonet.” I firmly believe that the little 
scoundrel would have driven the bayonet 
through me if I had not stuck my head 
under the yoke. I was so miserable that I 
thought of lying down as I had often seen 
a sullen ox do, and tell them to shoot me 
and be done with their deviltry. The 
whip popped and the stag started with a 
jump that nearly wrenched my head from 
my shoulders. Away we went, the roots 
popping behind us. I was howling like 
a wild Comanche at the stake. The 
Wallopess was holding the plow and Bill 
with the cocked musket was urging me 
to keep up my end of the yoke and “not 
throw off on Brindle.” When we reached 
the fence there-was a small bunch of 
Texas cattle browsing on the outside, and 
among them wasa bellicose bull. Brin- 
dle no sooner saw this animal than he 
surged forward and broke the chain; at 
one lunge he cleared the fence, dragging 
me: with him. The wild bull metus as’ 
we struck the earth, and their horns in- 
stantly locked. 

Sometimes I was under the angry com- 
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batants’ feet, and at other times up in the 
air or on the back of one of them. The 
old dog was snapping at vulnerable spots, 
and he occasionally took a piece out of 
my flesh. I had given over all hopes of 
surviving the terrible affair, when the yoke 
broke and Brindle rolled in the dust. The 
victorious bull made a lunge at his fallen 
antagonist, trampling over my bruised 
body in his mad charge. As Brindle rose 
to his feet he picked me up on his horns 
and started me on an aérial voyage which 
terminated in the boughs of a thorn bush. 
Both of the animals ran off in the woods, 
and I was in the act of profiting by their 
example when William presented the 
musket at my breast. I seized the muzzle 
of the gun, intending to make a struggle 
for my life, but the Wallopess caught my 
arms from behind and said in mellow 
tones, “ Now, ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self to threaten to fight your own darling 
son "ai 

I was a mere toy in her hands, and she 
threw me on her shoulder and carried me 
to the cabin. Throwing me down on the 
floor she ordered one of the girls to get 
the rattlesnake oil and turpentine and 
bathe my wounds. They rubbed me 
with the infernal mixture, which was as 
hot as fire, for a half hour, not neglecting 
to pour a lot of it into my mouth. 

While I was engaged in planning a 
pitched battle, Bill bounced into the 
cabin. “Hurrah! Comeon. We seed the 
biggest cat track out there back of the 
cotton patch that ever wuz. Get the axe. 
Tie Touser on Dad’s back.” 

“Not before I am dead,” I shouted, 
springing to my feet. 

Before I was able to strike a blow the 
Wallopess threw me to the floor, and the 
anxious dog, evidently understanding what 
was expected from him, sprang on my back 
yelping -as if-he already scented the var- 
mint:~- When the dog had been made fast 
to my tired body, William stuck the bay- 
onet-into-my flesh-and said, “Sick ’em, 
Dad.” Fool that I was I trotted off into 
the woods to the place where they had 
seen the cat’s track. The old hound no 


sooner scented the varmint than he*began- 


to-yelp as if-he were mad. ~ When I did 


not 6 fast enough to pleasé him le-would. 


seize-one of my ears and shake it. We 
did not go far before we treed the cat in 
a large oak. I heard the gun crack, and 
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then I am not clear in my mind as to what 
happened. 

I have endured a California earth- 
quake, and been made the toy and play- 
thing of a Kansas cyclone; but they were 
pleasing occurrences compared with this 
experience. I have a confused recollec- 
tion of having felt something like a rail- 
road train fall upon me, and as it ran over 
me I heard a noise like the clashing of 
worlds mingled with the yells of wild 
Comanches, the screams of a thousand 
women and the snarls of a whole wilder- 
ness of wildcats. My hide was torn from 
my body and my mouth was filled with 
hair and sharp claws. I heard the old 
hound yelp, and when I raised up I found 
that he had suddenly been separated into 
a dozen fragments. I had his head in 
my hand, and quickly realizing that the 
musket was empty I threw the bloody 
thing into William’s face and knocked 
him down. Seizing the musket I pinned 
Mr. Bob to a tree and cursed him. I 
made him lie down by the side of his 
hopeful brother until I loaded the gun. 
I told them to lie right there for a week, 
threatening to shoot them into fragments 
if they so much as moved a finger inside 
of seven days, and then I started toward 
the cabin fully determined to massacre 
the whole tribe, sparing neither age nor 
sex. 

The Wallopess saw me coming, and 
she went into the cabin. When I got close 
enough I shouted, “Come out here, you 
fraudulent she hyena, and be shot. 
Come out, twin sister of the devil and be 
slaughtered.”” She did come out, and 
when she came she had about the longest 
old horse pistol in her hand that I ever 
saw. 

“Now, Wallop,” she said, “don’t act 
a fool an’ go to try to run off agin; you 
have got a nice pleasant home here and 
purty children to play with. I have just 
fried your fish for you. T’ll give you two 
sheep skins to sleep on, and to-morrow 
we will cut a bee tree and have a regular 
Texas frolic.” 

I had just thrown the musket to my 
shoulder ‘with the intention of blowing 
her to atoms, when one of my comrades 


_rode up ‘and exclaimed, “What on earth 


are you doing, Tom? Going to shoot a 
woman ?” 
Noticing my clothing torn to shreds 
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and the cuts and blood on my face, he cried 
out, “Why, is it you? Been in a bear 
fight, or have you gone crazy? We came 
out here to enjoy a holiday, and you have 
evidently started in with vengeance.” 





M® JOSEPH HODGSON served 


District, on the west side of the Rockies, 
in the Yukon country, as well as at the 
posts along the Mackenzie from Fort Mc- 
Pherson, near its mouth, to Fort Rae on 
Great Slave Lake. He is acknowledged 
by the Indians, who are slow to own to a 
white man’s being their match, to be a 
good hunter. His last trip was as far 
east as the Coppermine River, on a suc- 
cessful quest for musk-ox. It was he who 
told the story: 

“At the time,” he said, “I was in 
charge of the Hudson’s Bay post at the 
Ramparts of the Porcupine Branch of the 
Yukon River, and in the end of June was 
ascending the river in a boat manned by 
Loucheux Indians, with the fur catch of 
the season. 

“Tt was Monday, and the crew after 
resting all Sunday had of their own ac- 
cord started shortly after midnight, for 
in those latitudes at that time of the year 
the sun never sets, and traveling at 
‘night’ is preferable—being cooler— 
than during the ‘day.’ There being a 
fine beach, instead of rowing up stream, 
the men, walking along it, drew the boat 
with a line. Thus towing, or ‘tracking,’ 
they made over forty miles before we 
stopped for sleep. 

“Just as we were about to camp, a low 


many years in the Mackenzie River 


“Stop talking,” said I, “and let me 
shoot that Wallopess.” 

And just then I woke up. It was 
about midnight of my first night in 
camp. A. T. Wilson. 


whistle came from the man on the line 
ashore, and, on looking up from my seat 
in the stern sheets, I saw them hauling in 
the boat, hand over hand, and heard the 
muttered explanation, ‘Bear,’ from one 
of the Indians, who was pointing across 
the stream. Looking in the direction in- 
dicated I saw, about a mile away, a gray- 
ish object below the steep bank on the 
water’s edge. 

“The crew having all come on board, 
a council of war was held, and it was de- 
cided to row over and attack the enemy— 
an enemy held in as great dread as the 
arch enemy of mankind himself by the 
Loucheux, whose name, ‘Chees-lee-nie,’ 
for grizzly bear and Beelzebub is the same. 
When I say enemy I, too, speak from ex- 
perience, for there is more natural an- 
tipathy between a grizzly and a man than 
there is between a man anda snake. The 
latter will not attack unless troubled, but 
the grizzly delights in battle. ; 

“We crossed the stream with muffled 
oars, while he was engaged in a supper 
of those succulent roots which grow along 
the banks of most northern rivers. Mean- 
while I proceeded to load my double-bar- 
rel shotgun, and finding only one bullet 
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I loaded my right with it, and hastily, in 
lieu of anything better, I put in the left 
a stray Winchester cartridge. For the 
only other gun in the boat—a single-barrel 
flintlock—its Indian owner had also but 
one bullet. 

“The opposite bank rose some twenty- 
five feet above the narrow sandy beach at 
the water’s edge. It was fringed with 
large timber to near its edge. Leaping 
ashore and climbing up the bank the owner 
of the flintlock and I started at a brisk 
pace towards the bear. Before getting 
within gunshot, I cautiously peered over 
the bank, and saw the grizzly, seated on 
his haunches, pulling up roots, which he 
cleared of adhering earth by drawing 
them with his right paw through the hol- 
low of the elbow of his left forearm, before 
conveying them to his mouth. 

“Quietly withdrawing and whispering 
to the Loucheu the result of my observa- 
tions, we advanced until we judged we 
were within range; when, silently creep- 
ing to the edge of the bank, we saw his 
majesty still seated, side on, about seventy 
yards away. In spite of his apparent en- 
tire absorption in his meal, he heard 
the clicks of our gunlocks, and looking 
toward us rose from his haunches. Tak- 
ing a good aim at his heart I pulled my 
right trigger. With a roar of pain and 
rage he dropped on his hind quarters, and, 
loudly growling, clutched and tore at his 
wounded side. 

“Then I did a foolish thing, which 
nothing but its being my first bear could 
excuse. Thinking the brute was entirely 
disabled, forgetting that the Winchester 
cartridge might burst the gun if discharged, 
and without a knife, I jumped down the 
bank to approach him. The Indian, to 
his credit—or otherwise—also slid down. 
Since then I have always believed this 
was just what the bear.wanted. It was 
playing right into his hand, or rather his 
paws. * 

“Seeing us now on the narrow, sandy 
beach between the steep bank and the 
swiftly flowing river, with a roar which 
echoed across the wide river he jumped 
up and tore down on us with ears lying 
flat, eyes flashing, teeth gnashing fright- 
fully, and bloody froth foaming from his 
mouth. 

“Hearing a scramble behind me, I 





glanced round and beheld my comrade in 
a vain endeavor to scale the bank. There 
was evidently no help forthcoming from 
his bullet. So, facing the brute I decided 
to wait till he came near enough to fire 
down his throat, and if that did not stop 
him, to plunge into the river. With this 
in view I edged toward the water; but the 
bear, which had now approached within 
six yards, did likewise, when the abrupt 
edge of the sandy bank broke away under 
his great weight, and he tumbled side- 
ways with a big splash into the deep tor- 
rent. 

“T felt as if a new lease of life had been 
granted me. Still we were not out of 
danger, for our doubly enraged foe, 
covered with blood and water, was swim- 
ming along the margin of the beach, trying 
to clamber on to the battlefield. As the 
water was too deep for him to find bottom 
with his hind feet, and the sandy bank 
caved in wherever he placed his forepaws, 
his efforts were not successful immedi- 
ately. SoI called to the Indian, who had 
retreated some distance, to come closer 
and shoot. He came, shot wild, and 
missed. Seeing this, I rushed up to the 
place where the bear had been when I 
wounded him; I found the bullet, which 
had passed clean through him, embedded 
in the sand, but ere I could reload and 
reach the scene of his struggles, he had 
abandoned the attempt to land there, and 
had headed for the opposite shore. 

“ Meanwhile the boatmen, having heard 
the shots, had hastened up stream with 
the boat. Running down to meet them, 
we embarked, and the excited boatmen 
setting to their oars with a will, and utter- 
ing joyous whoops and warcries, soon 
overtook our mortally wounded foe in mid 
stream. Making a running noose on the 
boat painter, I cast it over his neck, and 
drew him up to the side of the boat. 
Frightfully wounded as he was, out of his 
natural element, too, he still showed 
fight. Seizing the gunwale with his fore- 
paws, he raised himself partly out of the 
water in a brave effort to board us. We 
were nearly capsized, when a well directed 
blow with an ax on the nose ended his 
existence. 

“We towed him ashore, where he was 
soon skinned and cut up, and _ roasting, - 
boiling, and frying at the fire. 

Isaac Cowie. 
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THE 
LOG OF A FILIBUSTER-CORRESPONDENT 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


DRAWING BY FLETCHER C, RANSOM 


N New Year’s Day of 1897, the 
C) ocean-going tug Dauntless was 
laying a course for Cape San An- 
tonio at the western end of Cuba. Be- 
hind her were the Florida coast and several 
disappointed cruisers ordered to patrol 
those waters and capture any vessels sus- 
pected of engaging in the lawless traffic 
of carrying aid and comfort tothe insur- 
gents across the Straits of Florida. This 
was the second voyage of the expedition 
which crowded the hold and decks of the 
Dauntless, and the munitions of war and 
the Cuban volunteers on board were bat- 
tered and sea-stained, after one hazardous 
flight on the filibuster Three Friends. But 
one unsuccessful attempt to land in Cuba 
had not discouraged the natorious “ Dy- 
namite Johnny” O’Brien, who guaranteed 
to deliver such cargoes regardless of ob- 
stacles. 

It was due to my misguided endeavor to 
stay with this expedition that the voyage 
of the Dauntless began amid scenes of ex- 
citement that were positively painful. 
While the cargo of arms and munitions 
and the Cuban party had been hidden on 
a key off the southern coast of Florida, 
awaiting rescue by a filibustering steamer, 
I had made my way to Key West in search 
of information, and returned to the refuge 
in the fast steam yacht Vamoose, placed at 
my disposal by the newspaper for which I 
was acting as an amateur bucaneer. 

The Dauntless lay four miles off shore, 
while a fleet of sponging schooners and 
sloops was bringing on board the cargo of 
rifles, machetes, dynamite, and other ne- 
cessities ofthe strenuous life. 

The Vamoose was long, low, white and 
rakish, and her torpedo-boat outline was 
not familiar to the hard-working company 
off No Name key, so when she slid round 
the nearest key, and headed for the Daunt- 
less, the fleet of sloops and schooners scat- 
tered like a flock of pigeons at sight of a 
menacing hawk. 

A torrent of black smoke from the stack 
of the Dawniless showed that furious stok- 


ing had begun below decks. The Va- 
moose approached the Dauntless, before 
the filibuster could slip her cable, and the 
crew recognized the harmless character of 
the yacht. But on the hurricane deck 
there was one figure in violent agitation. 
Even before I could order a boat lowered 
to board the Dauntless I knew that the 
man in a rage was General Emilio Nunez, 
in charge of filibustering operations in 
Florida, who had come to command this 
expedition in person after the first failure 
of the Three Friends. I was pulled along- 
side, and when within point-blank range, 
the language of General Nunez was noth- 
ing less than a broadside. Spanish and 
English expressions of his state of mind 
volleyed like the sputter of an automatic 
gun. An occasional Spanish oath of un- 
usual complexity choked him, as if the 
mechanism had been jammed. 

At least one-half of the cargo had been 
between ship and shore when the Va- 
moose hove in sight. 

The imbecile spongers and fishermen 
had waited not for orders, but had fled at 
first glimpse of what they thought was a 
revenue cutter or torpedo boat. 

With a cunning that made matters worse 
they were heading for the shallow pas- 
sages among the keys through which a 
steamer could not follow them. 

General Nunez comprehended the sig- 
nificance of these rapidly diminishing 
white patches, fleeing every way but to- 
ward the Dauntless. The whistle of the 
filibuster was bellowing reassurances, try- 
ing to tell the frightened lunatics that the 
strange vessel was friendly, but no recall 
could reassemble the small craft. Greatly 
condensed and sweepingly expurgated, 
the opinions of General Nunez conveyed 
the following convictions: 

“You have ruined the expedition. How 
can we catch these crazy swine? What 
do you mean by coming here in that imi- 
tation of a man-of-war, and smashing all 
our plans to pieces? This cargo has been 
carried half way round the island of Cuba, 
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The Cubans on the Shore of Corrientes Bay. . . . ‘** Patriots, homesick and seasick, 
with the stuff piled around them like the wreck of a hardware store.’ ”” . 
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it has lain on this key for weeks, and now 
when I come to see that it is landed, you 
have scattered the expedition all over the 
coast of Florida, and a revenue cutter ora 
cruiser will be down here by to-night from 
Key West. It is too much for words. 
Alas, poor Cuba!” 

There was a deal of common sense in 
the remarks of the Cuban general, al- 
though, as delivered, they blistered the 
paint on the deck-house of the Dauniless. 
Dazed, and profoundly unhappy, I or- 
dered my two sailors to pull for the near- 
est sponging sloop, a hopeless chase. I 
helped at the oars, and we crawled half a 
mile, in the vague hope that one of the 
fugitives might sense our peaceful inten- 
tions. But this symptom of pursuit in 
small boats seemed only to make the 
panic-smitten flotilla struggle more des- 
perately than ever to escape beyond the 
horizon line. The expedition had simply 
exploded in as many fragments as there 
were boats running away with install- 
ments of the cargo. 

I boarded the luckless Vamoose and 
ordered the boat's captain to put after the 
runaway craft, in the hope of getting one 
of them in a corner, and sending a small 
boat within hailing distance. The yacht 
tore through the deep-water channel for 
a mile, and then had to slacken speed, and 
feel her way. The disgusting ability of 
the spongers to smell their passage 
through the shoals baffled the deeper- 
draught yacht, and her keel ripped over 
more than one fragment of reef before the 
captain gave up the chase and confessed 
himself beaten. 

I had no wish to return to the Dauniless, 
and my ardor as a filibuster was sufficient- 
ly dampened to call it an inundation. 

An incident which added to the gaiety 
of the scene was the sight of a surf boat 
filled with Cubans, rowing madly back to 
the key from which they had started. 
They did not wait to beach their craft, but 
fell into the surf, as the Vamoose came 
near, and scampered into the mangrove 
jungle, a rapidly moving picture of lu- 
dicrous terror, if one’s sense of humor 
has not been submerged in woe. The 
idea of returning to Key West on board 
the Vamoose became immensely attractive 
to me, the more I dwelt upon the impossi- 
ble situation. 

Help came in this darkest hour. A 


small steam launch, bringing a party of 
Cuban sympathizers from Key West to 
wish the expedition bon voyage, had 
hailed the Dauntless, and now bore down 
on the Vamoose, seeking to assist, if pos- 
sible. The nearest of the distant fugitives 
was pointed out, and the launch put away 
in chase. The little craft drew no more 
water than her quarry and in half an hour 
succeeded in getting within hail of a 
hysterical sloop, despite the efforts of the 
latter to escape by any method short of 
taking an overland route. The sloop 
turned back, and with a quartering wind 
was able to head up for the Dauniless. 
This change of mind was observed by the 
skippers of two other runaways, and they 
also turned, taking it that all was well. 
The remainder of the fleet began to hesi- 
tate, then to put about, and within an 
hour two of the boats had reached the 
Dauntless and the others were on the 
way. The work of transferring the cargo 
was resumed, and continued without fur- 
ther interruption until late in the after- 
noon. I had disrupted a large and im- 
portant filibustering expedition, and ac- 
complished the feat single-handed. But 
there was no pride in the achievement as 
I sneaked on board the Dauniless after 
sending the Vamoose back to Key West. 

The voyage around the western end of 
Cuba was made distressful by a heavy 
gale and head sea, that washed over the 
Dauniless as if she had been a floating 
bottle. Forty odd men were trying to 
sleep and live on her decks without shelter 
of any kind, and they were drenched and 
chilled two nights and days on end. 

Nobody except the captain of the tug 
and General Nunez knew the destination, 
and there was no joy on board when early 
in the morning of the third day at sea, it 
was learned that “Dynamite Johnny” 
O’Brien, commanding the Dauntless, had 
been instructed to put his cargo ashore in 
Corrientes Bay, where the province was 
overrun with Spanish troops, and the 
prospect of being thrown ashore was not 
a consoling one to the patriots. 

General Nunez and Johnny O’Brien, 
however, were not selling return tickets 
for their personally conducted excursions, 
so, over a smooth sea on a cloudless morn- 
ing, the Dauntless slipped close into the 
mountainous coast. Her cargo was piled 
on the lower deck, ready to be thrown into 
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surf boats as the landing party made 
ready to make the last move in the fili- 
bustering game. 

Not a smoke blur was visible. The 
Cuban shore was a curtain of palms and 
close-woven jungle, and there were no 
signs of human presence or habitation. 

If ever a ship wished to conduct herself 
as unobtrusively as possible it was this 
same Dauniless slipping shyly along with- 
in rifle range of a hostile coast. But some- 
thing went wrong with the whistle valve, 
as the steamer was beginning to sheer in 
toward the mouth of Corrientes Bay. The 
Dauntless had a whistle whose volume of 
sound would not have discredited a trans- 
atlantic liner, and suddenly the roar of 
it burst upon the vigilant silence. For sev- 
eral minutes the crew’s frantic efforts to 
quiet the whistle were ineffective, and 
when it was silenced, men jumped if a 
match was scratched alongside of them. 

But there were no responses to the un- 
hallowed invitation of the Dauntless to 
hasten and shoot her full of holes, and 
with uneasy lookouts, she kept on up the 
wide and beautiful bay. Strategetically, 
the place was not praiseworthy. Should 
a hostile vessel pass along the coast while 
a filibuster was within, there was no con- 
cealment possible, neither was there any 
way of escape with the entrance of the bay 
blockaded. For this reason, the crew was 
prepared, in the matter of arms and ra- 
tions, to take to the beach and desert the 
ship, if a Spanish blockader was sighted 
off the bay. His cargo once landed, Cap- 
tain O’Brien was not deeply concerned 
about the fate of it. 

The Dauniless was made ready for 
flight by bending a rope hawser in place 
of the chain cable, and a deck-hand sta- 
tioned at the bitts in the bow, with orders 
to cut, if there was no time to get up an- 
chor. The safety valve was clamped 
down, and fires were freshened. A look- 
out was swung to the fore-masthead in a 
boatswain’s chair, and his orders were to 
yell at the first show of smoke outside 
the bay. 

When the first boatload was safely 
started for the heavily wooded beach, a 
mile away, there was considerable anxiety 
over the possibility of a surprise somewhere 
in the screen of undergrowth that came al- 
most to the water’s edge. But the patriots 
were not molested, and they dumped their 
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packages of rifles and machetes at the edge 
of the surf and scrambled back for another 
load, not at all anxious to remain without 
reinforcements. Then the little band of 
undisciplined Cubans from the cigar facto- 
ries of Tampa and Key West were taken 
ashore and set in the midst of the heap of 
boxes and flags, like the survivors of a 
shipwreck. And they had pictured a land- 
ing with a brave array of Cuban cavalry 
drawn up on the beach to welcome and 
protect them, flags flying and bugles 
blowing. 

The doleful landing violently affected 
the most flamboyant of the adventurers, a 
former cavalry bugler of the regular 
army, Jack Gorman. He had expected 
to kill a large number of Spanish offi- 
cers, and receive a heavy reward for his 
marksmanship. He went ashore with a 
boatload of ammunition, and returned to 
assist in filling another. There was an air 
of gloom about him that clung closer than 
his faded canvas leggings. 

“Tt’s the hell of a place,” said he. “It 
would take a mowing machine to get a 
man started on a march through that jun- 
gle. There ain’t a Cuban soldier in sight, 
and from all I can hear there ain’t none 
within a hundred miles, and the dozen or 
so that’s left in this province is hidin’ in 
the tops of the tallest trees in them moun- 
tains back yonder. And this gang of pa- 
triots is sittin’, homesick and seasick, on 
the beach, half of ’em in plug hats and 
cutaway coats, with the stuff piled up 
around them like the wreck of a hardware 
store. I was promised a commission in 
the Cuban army, but where in blazes is 
the army? How am I goin’ to pick off 
Spanish officers at a thousand dollars 
apiece, if we are supposed to go after the 
Spanish army with that God-forsaken out- 
fit? An’ here I am burnin’ up with fever 
and no hospital in the nearest seventeen 
counties.” 

The devastating Gorman grew rapidly 
worse in the next hour. Before the last 
boat had gone ashore, he had declared 
himself unfit to walk a step, and was in 
a genuine fever. Nothing more pitiful 
could be imagined than the contrast be- 
tween the former jaunty figure of a fire- 
eater and the huddled and discouraged 
heap of Gorman, his trusty rifle neglected 
in a corner of the deck. I went ashore 
with a crew of patriots who were trans- 
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ferring a dozen cases of nitroglycerine and 
dynamite shells. The boat grounded a 
hundred yards from the beach, and the 
Cubans tumbled into the surf, each hug- 
ging to his breast a package of explosive 
sufficient to jar the island off the map. 

If one of them had stubbed his toe on 
the coral reef, there would be an excava- 
tion in place of an expedition. The pos- 
sibility was realized a little later, but for- 
tunately the Cuban involved had lingered 
in the surf boat to beach it some distance 
from the cargo and party, and was alone, 
by a distance of several hundred yards, 
when he tripped and dropped a case 
of nitroglycerine. It is needless to say 
that the patriot was obliterated, and the 
explosion caused new astonishment that 
no Spanish vessels appeared. 

One American continued to play his 
part undisturbed by conditions, favorable 
or otherwise. He was an_ Irishman, 
Mike Walsh. The landing of the expedi- 
tion was not up to his expectations, 
but he showed no uneasiness at the ab- 
sence of a Cuban force of welcome and 
protection. He hustled cargo ashore, and 
grinned at the forlorn aspect of the party 
with whom he had cast his fortunes. 

“T turned filibuster and pirate on the 
high seas to look for a scrap,” explained 
Mike, as he threw a reluctant Cuban in a 
surf boat, and pitched a bundle of mache- 
tes after him. “ I got a jewel of a scrap 
on the Three Friends, and why should I 
be kickin’ when I fired on a Spanish gun 
boat and made myself the hero of the only 
naval engagement of the Cuban war? 
This outfit of lone patriots has got to scrap 
as men seldom fought before to get them 
arrms anywhere, and I’m with ’em to the 
finish. Av coorse I’m goin’ to land and 
stay landed, and if you get unaisy about 
me, have patience and prisintly you'll 
read in the papers that Major Mike Walsh 
of the glorious and iver-victorious army of 
liberation is capturin’ Havana with that 
same bold company of warriors that is 
sittin’ there on the edge of the jungle, 
lookin’ as disconsolate as the survivors of 
a Mississippi flood. Grab that oar, you 
pig-headed son of Castillio, or Pll put 
you in irons.” 

No sooner was the surf boat clear of the 
filibuster than Captain O’Brien gave the 
order to get under way. The landing had 
been handled with admirable skill. In 


two hours the cargo was put ashore, and 
the steamer under all the steam she could 
carry, dashing toward the mouth of Cor- 
rientes Bay. In the shadow of the clus- 
tered palms that hung over the white 
thread of beach the company of Cubans 
were gathered in a black mass, and a 
straggling cheer came over the summer 
sea. There was pathos in their seeming 
abandonment. They had not seemed 
like soldiers before this moment, but the 
serio-comic side of my adventures with 
them was now eclipsed by admiration. 
Among them was one Irishman, for whose 
safety I had small fear, and this faith was 
justified more than two months later when 
the first news of Mike Walsh, the gun- 
ner’s mate, reached the United States. 
The information was brief but cheering. 
Somewhere in the hills of Pinar del Rio, 
Mike Walsh, in command of a small 
squad of Cuban soldiers, had dynamited 
a train filled with Spanish troops, and had 
considerably reduced the fighting strength 
of the regiment involved. 

The misfortunes of the expeditions by 
sea seemed to have passed over the 
Dauntless, and the lucky vessel fled 
around the end of Cuba and toward the 
coast of Florida without sighting a Span- 
ish steamer of any sort. The crew toiled 
to obliterate all traces of cargo and 
passengers, and the outlaw craft became 
a respectable sea-going tug returning from 
a cruise in deep water. She passed in the 
St. John’s River, almost under the guns of 
the Dolphin and the revenue cutter Bout- 
well, but having no reason for flight, the 
tug was not stopped and overhauled. It 
seemed as if there would be rest for the 
weary in this home-coming, after several 
weeks of adventurous living, but dreams 
of seemly raiment, a hotel menu, and a 
real bed under a real roof were blown 
away in an hour after the Dauntless had 
crossed the St. John’s bar. Captain 
O’Brien addressed me in this discouraging 
style: “ Weare going to set you and Gor- 
man ashore about ten miles below Jack- 
sonville, as we must go to the dock with 
the vessel’s crew and no extra hands. 
You had better sneak into town, or keep 
out in the woods for a day or two, until 
you can get word to the Cubans. If you 
want to go back with the next expedition, 
it isn’t going to help your programme to 
be tangled up with warrants for filibuster- 
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ing, and from what I hear from Nunez, 
you are wanted. SoamI, for that matter, 
but perhaps I know the ropes better than 
you amateurs.” 

In the early evening a yawl left the 
Dauntless and once more marooned the 
writer, with his despondent comrade in 
arms, Jack Gorman. The landing place 
was within a mile of a winter resort hotel 
at Roseland, several miles below Jackson- 
ville, and I had visited the place in hap- 
pier days. It promised a welcome refuge 
for keeping under cover. We entered the 
hotel grounds and five minutes later were 
in full retreat, but I could not blame the 
proprietor. The hotel had been turned 
into a sanitarium and “rest cure,” and 
when the two bucaneers walked into the 
office, a dozen or so of nice old ladies and 
pallid elderly men were playing cards or 
chatting drowsily. Highwaymen could not 
have caused a more violent flutter in 
this peaceful company. I became con- 
scious that our appearance might not be 
conventional, and a pier glass in an alcove 
explained the general agitation. The two 
ragged, dirty, unshaven and warlike ruf- 
fians were enough to cause a general re- 
lapse among all the patients afflicted with 
nervous disorder. Our hand-baggage con- 
sisted of blanket-rolls, saddle-bags, rifles, 
and similar bric-a-brac, and when we 
dumped the pile inside the door, there 
were signs of hysterics over by the fire- 
place. There were no vacant rooms for 
us; there would not have been if half the 
house stood empty, and the clerk was rude 
enough to say as much. He was making 
a suspicious move toward the telephone 
when we bade him good evening and slid 
into outer darkness. Homeless and hun- 
gry, we walked miles, fearing to board a 
trolley car, and came at length to a saloon 
at the lower end of Jacksonville. It was 
one of the times when there seemed urgent 
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reasons for the existence of the saloon. 
Timidly advancing to the bar, a brief or- 
der was given. It was filled, but not con- 
sumed, for, from a table at one side, arose 
the voices of three men in argument. It 
was the following announcement that 
caused upraised glasses to stop in mid-air: 

“T tell you, the Three Friends did land 
that expedition, and some of the gang 
were captured. The Spaniards got Ralph 
Paine, the correspondent, all right. I 
used to go to school with him here in 
Jacksonville. Just listen to this from the 
Times-Union: 

“ Havana, via Key West.—It is known 
here that the steamer Three Friends had 
landed_at Juaraco the expedition carried 
from Fernandina, and it is reported that 
Ralph D. Paine, the correspondent who was 
on the filibuster, has been captured and, with 
three Cubans, has been placed in the Caba- 
nas fortress.” 





We did not stop to deny the report but 
fled without explanation. The sign-board 
of a sailor’s lodging-house faced us at the 
next corner, and we went no farther. 
Twenty-five cents a day was the charge 
for an alleged room, and I bore a week of 
this extravagance. Later Ifoundamore 
comfortable hiding place at Green Cove 
Springs, and awaited sailing orders—but 
both the Three Friends and the Dauntless 
were in disgrace, carefully chaperoned by 
deputy marshals who never left them day 
or night. And so I passed one month. 
The chief embarrassment in this shy and 
retiring life in Florida was that I changed 
my name so often it was necessary to con- 
sult a memorandum book before asking 
for mail. 

When it seemed probable that no more 
expeditions could be got away from Flor- 
ida for weeks or months, newspaper or- 
ders called me to other fields of work, and 
a career of filibustering on the Spanish 
Main was cut off in its prime. 
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the East in closer contact with the 

West than any other single influ- 
ence since the Civil War. He has done 
so, not exclusively because of his own 
personal experience in the West, his camp- 
ing, hunting and speech-making trips, and 
his organizing the Rough Riders, but be- 
cause he has consistently centered atten- 
tion upon the affairs of our great Inland 
Empire and beyond, sometimes by bring- 
ing living truths of the trans-Mississippi 
country into the white light, sometimes 
by commending the work of living actors 
and writers in the drama of Western de- 
velopment. And when Mr. Roosevelt 
stamps his approval upon the work of a 
man, he does it at a time and in a way 
that makes the individuality of that man 
remembered, singled apart from the mul- 
titude, and “ Roosevelted,” if the coinage 
may be permitted. The President has 
Roosevelted men and women before and 
since he became the Chief Executive of the 
nation. In nearly every case the lucky 
individuals have been persons who have 
struck a new note, taken up a hitherto 
neglected burden; in a sentence, become 
Pilgrims of Progress. Jacob Riis, Miss 
Van Vorst, and, more recently, Stewart 
Edward White, to whom he wrote a per- 
sonal letter of commendation upon the 
appearance of Mr. White’s “Blazed 
Trail,” are a few whom the President has 
brought to particular attention. 

Mr. White is a man of action, a worker, 
an explorer, and a student of the Rocky 
Mountain West. First, he was a worker 
by necessity, now he is a writer by force 
of impulse and a desire to communicate 
to the world the activities and romance of 
the magnificent forests, mountains, the 
life of the wilds, and the realities and 
tragedies in the lives of the frontiersmen— 
the pioneers of our rapidly vanishing bor- 
der lines. Mr. White’s father’s business 
as a lumberman naturally took him into 
the woods, land-looking. ‘His heart was 
in the forest and hills, and he lived often 
as a trapper and woodsman lives, with 
his gun on his shoulder and his pack on 


ponte Basti Roosevelt has brought 


his back. And in the earlier days his son 
ran by his side as did Bill Brower 
under the protecting «gis, Eben Hol- 
den, who followed the old New Eng- 
lander through the forests of the then 
unknown “West.” In the long jour- 
neys with his father young White fell to 
conversing with the birds, studying their 
haunts and manners, and when, later, he 
entered the University of Michigan, he 
brought with him a collection of fourteen 
hundred bird skins, and was the author 
of a pamphlet published by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. In his absences 
from his studies, which were frequent, 
and in his vacations, which were many, he 
explored the North country, he made and 
sailed his own craft up hundreds of miles 
of unmapped streams, and he accom- 
panied parties of fur traders into remote 
parts of upper Canada. The passion for 
exploration had passed from father to 
son, and was beyond control. Declining 
his father’s offer to take him into his 
large lumber business at Grand Rapids, 
young White took to the woods, and with 
a gun and a pack, and one hundred dol- 
lars in money, left for the Black Hills. 
There, mining for a time held his atten- 
tion; but after tempestuous experiences 
with men with masks, guns and ropes, 
who had a way of making themselves in- 
tensely familiar and dictatory, White 
abandoned his claims and took to shoot- 
ing and trapping, occupations more to his 
liking. The wealth of material, garnered 
by many a hard and perilous experience, 
that crowded his brain, soon demanded 
expression. The wild life that filled his 
soul with delight clamored for utter- 
ance. Forsaking his haunts for a time, 
and going to Columbia University, in New 
York, he settled upon taking a course of 
law, perhaps to arm himself with legal 
weapons to successfully resist the claim 
jumpers who ousted him from his rights. 
However, he soon abandoned the legal 
career and took a trip to Paris, where his 
brother, the well-known artist, lived. The 
boulevards did not hold him long, and 
returning to this country he bolted for 
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Stewart Edward White and his dog which died crossing the Mohave desert last summer. 


Chicago and there attached himself to a 
book firm, a definite object in view. 
“The Claim Jumpers ” first received his 
attention, “The Westerners” next, then 
“The Blazed Trail,” and some thirty 
short stories sandwiched in between. 


Other novels have followed to make sure 
the reputation “The Blazed Trail” 
brought him. His latest story, “The 
Silent Places; or, The Trail of Jingoss,” 
starts in this (November) number of 
OUTING. 
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OOD sailors seem to be born,not made. 
Like other manifestations of genius 

the spark is a propensity. Some men 
take to the sea as naturally as a duck 
takes to water. It is in their bones. 
They can’t resist the impulse any more 
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Captain Charlie Barr. 


than a music. gifted nature can refrain 
from expressing itself. It is there; it 
must come out. “Charlie” Barr, the 
man at the wheel of Reliance, is a con- 
vincing example of the truism. The life 
of the sea was in his blood. Gourock, in 
far away Scotland, is his native heath. It 
is a coast town, and its population people 
the fishing waters for miles off the coast 
line. 

Charlie Barr’s father was a boatman 
who, in early life, came down from the 
hill lands, lured by the music of the 
breakers that rolled into the teeth of 
Gourock. He led the life of a fisherman 
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and boatman. His second son was 
Charlie Barr. Prosperity came to the 
boatman of Gourock, and his younger son 
was sent away to school. It was decided 
to start him on a higher plane of endeavor 
than fell to the lot of his father. The 
younger Charlie proved an apt pupil and 
came from school equipped for a vocation 
in which he might bring into play some of 
the teachings of his pedagogue. But the 
roll of the sea cried out to him, and, after 
a seven years’ struggle in a mercantile 
pursuit, he abandoned the counter and 
shipped on a tramp steamer engaged in 
the coasting trade. The die was cast, and 
Charlie Barr became, to the delight of his 
heart, a full-fledged sailor. Realizing 
the unswerving determination of the 
youth, Barr’s older brother, John, than 
whom there was not a better skipper in 


’ Gourock,: took him under his wing and 


gave him a position as foremast on his 
little ten-ton cutter Ulerin. And he 
served his apprenticeship ungrudgingly. 
It was a hard life of exposure, of water 
and ice, of blows and calms, but it de- 
veloped the sailor’s soul within him, and 
he loved it. In a few years he was given 
the tiller and became “ Capt’n” Barr. 
Then an opportunity came tohim. His 
brother John was sent to this country in 
1885, in charge of the fifty-three-foot rac- 
ing cutter Clara, designed by William 
Fife, of Fairlie. Charlie shipped as fore- 
mast hand. His skill was soon manifest. 
Four years later found him at the helm of 
the famous forty-footer Minerva, which 
crossed the Atlantic after a tempestuous 


voyage. It was a memorable trip to 
young Barr. Perilous and beset with 


dangers it proved his title to the rank of 
a skipper of the first order. He was en- 
gaged by Royal Phelps Carroll to race 
Navahoe in English waters. Returning 
to this country he joined his brother John 
on Jubilee, built for General Paine as a 
Cup defender, though defeated by Vig- 
ilant. Captain Barr sailed Vigilant in 
the trial races in 1895, and when Colum- 
bia was built, in 1899, to meet Shamrock 
I., Barr was retained to sail the new 
boat. In r1gor, on this yacht he suc- 
ceeded in defeating Constitution, and 
defended the Cup on Columbia. Mr. 
Iselin engaged him for his seventy-footer 
Minerva, and this year found him on 
Reliance. Long ago he brought his 
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family to America and settled at New 
London. Barr’s work on Reliance this 
year has won the admiration of all. 

In the trial races he showed Reliance 
to be the best boat. His cool nerve, 
quick action, calm and resourceful meth- 
ods, never fail at the critical moment. 
Three times at the helm of America’s Cup 
defender Barr’s record is preéminent in 
the yachting world. Of slight build, al- 
most dapper, neat of dress, quick of action, 
he presents an appearance that is graceful 
and in tone with the beautiful sea-birds 
that he commands. Judging by the 
standards that distinguish sailors, Charlie 
Barr has no superior in the rank of pro- 
fessional racing men on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


HEN Foxhall Keene stepped from 
the plank of an Atlantic liner on 
his recent return from Europe, and non- 
chalantly told the assembled reporters that 
he was a loser, by a few hundred thousand 
dollars, by the failure of a Wall Street firm 
in which he was a silent partner, adding 
that it was a mere bagatelle and was of no 
great consequence, he revealed the gamey 
stamina in his blood that has made him 
the central figure in many- sporting events 
of International interest. Keene did not 
win the recent Gordon Bennett automo- 
bile race in Ireland, where he represented 
the Berlin Automobile Club, driving a 
Mercedes machine, but it was perhaps 
less his fault than the fault of the auto- 
mobile, the disarrangement of which de- 
layed his start and impeded his progress. 
“JT was three minutes ahead of the schedule 
when my tire burst,” he said. “But for 
the accident the Mercedes would have 
won the race. It was a surprise to the 
automobilists of Europe that Americans 
could drive so fast.” 

The American amateur record, however, 
stands to Keene’s credit. On the Coney 
Island Parkway, two years ago, he made 
the mile in .54 2-5 seconds, driving a 
forty horse-power gasolene moter, Henri 
Fournier at the time making the world’s 
record, 51 4-5. 

“There is no trouble about driving an 
automobile fast if a man will only keep 
his wits about him,” Keene once ex- 
plained to an admiring group. “Be se- 
rious, and don’t get careless and look 





around,” he added. “If you do, the 
first thing you know, you will strike a 
ditch or a telegraph pole.” Keene knew 
whereof he spoke, for he is a fast driver, 
and has not escaped the penalty of at- 
tempting to make records, being thrown 
from his ’mobile, on Long Island, nar- 
rowly escaping with his life. He expe- 
rienced even a worse mishap in the Paris- 
Vienna races last year, when his ponder- 
ous auto ran into a heavy railroad gate, 
and left him disabléd by the roadside, his 
machine dashed to pieces. 

But Foxhall Keene’s reputation as a 
sportsman was not made by breaking 
records with machinery. He has borne 
the reputation for some years as one of the 
most daring sportsmen in this or any other 
country. As a polo player he is recog- 
nized here and in England, being a 
notable figure in the International match 
for the Challenge cup, in which match he 
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Foxhall Keene. 
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was chosen on the American team this 
year, though the time has not been set 
for the event. His polo stables on both 
sides of the water are famous. As an 
amateur jockey and steeplechase rider, as 
well as a golfer and tennis player, he has 
more than once distinguished himself. In 
the field, as well as on the automobile, his 
daring has brought severe penalties. On 
one occasion he was thrown from his horse 
and, for a time, his life was despaired of. 

Both in France and England, and in 
all the European capitals, the presence of 
Keene in any sporting event of importance 
is a foregone conclusion. He is the suc- 
cessor of James Gordon Bennett in the 
leadership of international gentlemen’s 
sports. In association with his father, the 
great Wall Street speculator, James R. 
Keene, he owns, at his superb estate at 
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Westbury, L. I., one of the largest racing 
stables in the country. Abroad he is 
often spoken of as a prince of American 
sportsmen. He has a fine leased estate, 
Blicking Hall, Norfolkshire, England, 
where he keeps his record-making two- 
year-olds. 

Keene is first, last, and always a sports- 
man. He cares little for business, and 
though extremely punctilious in social 
matters, he is not conspicuous in the 
dancing and afternoon-tea world of New 
York and Newport. His father is warmly 
interested in his achievements and gener- 
ously backs him in the adventuresome 
pursuit of outdoor sports. It is probable 
that he will be a notable figure in the 
forthcoming long distance American au- 
tomobile race, if that event is finally de- 
cided upon. 





The active, out-of-door living which President Roosevelt 
consistently carried on by his children. 
each has from one to a half dozen outdoor accomplishments of his own. 


ee and practices is 
All of them delight in outdoor play, and 
Archie's 


pony is his particular pet, and in the picture the diminutive horseman is starting 


out for his morning’s ride. 






































Must we conclude that the fac- 


Where ‘ . e4e 
there is ulties of our great universities— 
yang Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
ere is (.-.. Te . ee 
sae * hicago, Wisconsin, Michigan— 


are in conspiracy with their pro- 
fessional coaches and athletic leaders, or is 
it really true that they have no authority 
to stop repeated swindling in the name of 
sport ? Explanations are distinctly in order. 

Why does President Harper permit his 
professional coach, Stagg, to enroll on 
Chicago’s football team Eckersall, a 
sometime member of a semi-professional 
baseball team, and therefore ineligible to 
compete in any amateur contest? Why 
does he permit Stagg to defy the plain 
rules of college sport and the Amateur 
Athletic Union, and flaunt this man in 
the face of the university world? 

Will Dr. Eliot tell us why Carr and Mur- 
phy and Storey and Matthews have been 
permitted to play on semi-professional 
baseball nines during the past summer 
without protest ‘and apparently without 
prejudice to their standing at Harvard ? 
I put the same query to President Had- 
ley concerning Barnwell and Metcalf. 
Lynch and Pattee, of Brown, have played 
the summer at Newport, N. H., Lynch 
receiving $75 a week for serving as hotel 
clerk—not for playing on the baseball 
team, of course. Campbell, of Exeter, and 
Cooney, of Andover, played on the Con- 
cord and Maplewood teams respectively ; 
it will be for President Woodrow Wilson 
to say whether these men may become 
candidates for the Princeton nine next 
year, and it is for him to tell us now if 
Princeton indorses Costello’s membership 
in the Maine league this last summer. 

Will Provost Harrison please tell us 
why Smith is playing on the Pennsylvania 
football team in defiance of that univer- 
sity’s own rule and of the rules governing 
intercollegiate contests? Why is the pro- 
fessional coach of Pennsylvania permitted 
to gather football candidates several 


weeks before the opening of the college 





term, to take them to a hotel and to feed 
and to board them at the expense of the 
university, like a band of hireling ath- 
letes? To that extent, do they not be- 
come hireling athletes? Why do Mich- 
igan and Purdue and Illinois allow their 
football candidates to be gathered and 
fed and housed like professionals during 
a preliminary training season? 

The excuse so often given that it is 
the work of the professional coach is not 
tenable. The professional coach does 
nothing without permission and funds. 
The professional coach is hired to make 
a winning team. He knows that as well 
as his employers. He knows that his po- 
sition depends on his success in that di- 
rection. Why should he concern himself 
about ethics? He is making a livelihood— 
and a reputation. He is not paid to 
cleanse college sport. He is paid to beat 
the rival university team; and he is made 
a scapegoat for a lot of pernicious ath- 
letic activity for which the alumni and 
faculty are literally and solely responsible. 

Periodically, faculty members east and 
west assemble, and argue, and split hairs 
and elaborate rules to distracting intri- 
cacy. They talk in hifalutin terms about 
“reform,” etc.; then back to their several 
universities they go—and the college 
world hears nothing more of them until 
the next legislative meeting. For several 
years now, friends of college sport have 
been eagerly awaiting promised results. 
They have heard, for example, of what 
Brown and Harvard and Pennsylvania 
and Princeton and Yale were going to 
do about this summer-nine ball-playing 
question which has so thoroughly honey- 
combed college baseball that it comes 


‘very near to being amateur in name only. 


Yet Pennsylvania is the only one of the 
universities that has really cut the sum- 
mer-nine baseball player out of its base- 
ball; and Princeton is a close second in 
the reform. Harvard, Yale and Brown 
have done practically nothing; which re- 
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flects particularly on Harvard and Brown, 
for they exalted their virtue most. 

If virtuous acclaim is all a bluff, why 
not at least be honest? Or if Presidents 
Eliot, Harrison, Hadley, Harper, Angell 
and Van Hise have literally not the power 
to withstand the corrupting influences 
that beset their athletics in the frenzied 
chase for athletic supremacy, why mis- 
lead alumni and friends by pretense of 
authority ? It is weak and absurd to say 
that these abuses cannot be checked. 
They can be stopped. It needs but the 
will to find the way. 


Stagg’s defiant attitude with re- 
Wags _ gard to playing a man distinctly 
the Dog ineligible suggests the Western 
Conference Committee as being either a 
very faint-hearted committee or an in- 
sincere one. This Committee has had 
frequent meetings, each one of which 
has been made the occasion to excoriate 
several outside and smaller Western in- 
stitutions, which for one reason or an- 
other had displeased the Conference rep- 
resentatives. That a number of these 
merited severest criticism is undoubted; 
but while the Committee so busily sought 
the mote in its neighbor’s eye, it quite 
overlooked the beam in its own. There 
is a rule of eligibility at Northwestern 
which permits the playing of special stu- 
dents, and the playing of an athlete com- 
ing from another university: without one 
year’s previous residence, provided he 
is fortified with an academic degree. If 
I mistake not this is the rule which ob- 
tains among the nine (more or less) in- 
stitutions which go to make up what is 
known as the Conference Colleges. Such 
a rule is better than none, of course, and 
is a marked and commendable improve- 
ment on the conditions of several years 
ago; but for at least three years there 
has been no excuse for its remaining of 
record unrevised. It was born of a day 
when the West was just beginning to 
view college sport understandingly, at a 
time when it was ill-advised, if indeed not 
impossible, to pass a more stringent resolu- 
tion. But sufficient time has now elapsed 
to establish whether the Conference Com- 
mittee views winning or clean teams the 
more highly. A rule so lax does not, I 


The Tail 


know, reflect the sentiment of the best 
class of Western sportsmen, and unless 
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revised we shall know that these col- 
leges are more mindful of making strong 
teams than of playing the game for the 
good of its general undergraduate body. 
If the Conference Committee is honest 
in its mindfulness of Western college 
sport, it will promulgate a rule that will 
lessen the number of men with aca- 
demic degrees playing football on West- 
ern colleges. 

As for the playing of Eckersall—it is a 
case of whether Middle Western football 
is being run by the Conference Colleges or 
by Stagg. If Eckersall stays on the Chi- 
cago team and the latter plays its schedule, 
then we shall know that the Conference 
Committee is but a figurehead, and that 
Chicago University and Stagg are really 
running Middle Western athletics. 


Bargain If it be possible college base- 
Day ball in the Middle West is more 
out West honeycombed with semi-profes- 
sionalism than it is in the East, for whole 
teams, like Beloit for example, embark 
in the summer business. Throughout 
the Northern lake resorts college players, 
job lots of twos and threes or fours, or 
sometimes a bargain lot of half a dozen, 
are farmed out to their own neat comfort 
and the joy of an easily pleased vacation 
community. At present there is no rule 
against members of college nines joining 
teams with paid members or playing in 
games, other than those of their own col- 
lege, where gate money is charged. It is 
a rule that cannot be passed too quickly. 


In the effort to keep clean col- 


Summer- 

Nine lege baseball, and all amateur 
Black sport indeed, the sporting writers 
_ of the newspapers could serve 
immeasurably. Yet seldom does the 


powerful daily press throughout the coun- 
try exert its great influence to keep sport 
clean, or lend assistance through its staff 
in bringing offenders to justice. For that 
reason the Boston Herald and the New 
York Evening Sun are particularly en- 
titled to the gratitude of sportsmen, for 
they, at least, have been outspoken on 
this summer-nine question. If there 
were more sporting writers on the. daily 
papers like Jacob C. Morse, of the Boston 
Herald, the path of the masquerading 
amateur would not be so rosy. I print 
herewith a list compiled by the Boston 
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Globe (which has also done fine mission- 
ary work this last season in helping to 
clear up college baseball), and pub- 
lished in their issue of August 17, 1903, 
of college and prep.-school players who 
were employed on summer resort hotel 
and other semi-professional — baseball 
teams: 


Metcalf, of Yale, played with Cottage 
City; Saunders, Tufts, with Littleton, N. 
H.; Cannell, Tufts, with Littleton, N. H.; 
McGrath, Dartmouth, with Claremont, N. 
H.; Keady, Dartmouth, with Fabyans, N. 
H.; McCabe, Dartmouth, with Fabyans, N. 
H.; Gilman, Dartmouth, with Newbury- 
port; Sturgis and Roe, Amherst, with Lit- 
tleton, N. H.; Raferty, Amherst, with 
Greenfield, Mass.; Noble, Penn., with Idle- 
wild, N. H.; Orton, U. of V., with New- 
port, N. H.; Noonan, Holy Cross, with 
Lebanon, N. H.; Stankard, Holy Cross, 
with Lebanon, N. H.; Flynn, Holy Cross, 
with Claremont, N. H.; Skelley, Holy 
Cross, with Claremont, N. H.; Barnwell, 
Yale’s star player of this year, played with 
East Douglas, Mass., and with Paul Smith 
team of New York. Yale men with Platts- 
burg and Paul Smith, N. Y. Several of 
the Yale ‘varsity men played. on_ these 
teams: Cook, Exeter, with Maplewood, N. 
H.; Heim, Exeter, with Maplewood, N. H.; 
Cooney, Andover, with Maplewood, N. H.; 
Lewis, Cornell, with Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Chace, Cornell, with Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
McDonald, Wesleyan, with Plattsburg, N. 
Y.; Davis, U. of V., with Burlington, Vt.; 
Spring, Holy Cross, with Burlington, Vt.; 
Reeve, Dartmouth, with Somersworth, N. 
H.; Clark, Brown, with Newport, N. H.; 
Watson, Williams, with Blackinton, Mass. ; 
Carr, Murphy and Storey, of Harvard, 
played with New London, N. H.; Woon- 
socket gyms.; Matthews, of Harvard, with 
Plattsburg, N. Y.; the entire Beloit college 
team played at Rutland, Vt.; Pattee, 
Brown, with Newport, N. H.; Campbell, 
Andover, with Newport, N. H.; Foulder, 
Brown, with Littleton, N. H. 

This is a list of only a small number of 
the college men who are playing under 
their own names. 


Of those that played under assumed 
names, a double offense, I am making 
another list. 


Droppea in August I named an All 
from the America Amateur Baseball nine 
Honor and ranked the college teams. 
Roll ' 
Lynch, of Brown, was chosen 
for pitcher; Matthews, of Harvard, short- 
stop; Barnwell, of Yale, center-field, and 
Pattee, of Brown, substitute infield. I 
now as publicly withdraw their names 
from this nine, which is open only to men 


whose amateur status is beyond ques- 
tion. Brown was ranked first, but is now 
dropped entirely. Summer baseball play 
has cost these men their positions. 


Save the But by far the most serious 
School- feature of thisdamnable craze for 
Boys turning out winning teams is the 
recruiting to which preparatory school 
athletes are continuously subjected. There 
is no preparatory school of importance 
that escapes periodical visits from Har- 
vard and Yale and Princeton and Penn- 
sylvania captains and coachesand enthusi- 
astic alumni, seeking to bolster their 
baseball or football or track teams. Nor is 
secret made of the invasion. Bands of 
importunate marauders visit the schools 
and inspect the boy athletes as though 
they were so many head of yearlings 
to be bid for in the paddock the fol- 
lowing week. It is only necessary for a 
boy at Andover or at Lawrenceville, or 
elsewhere, to show up particularly well at 
short-stop, or to make a track record, or 
a brilliant touchdown, for him to be vis- 
ited forthwith by the recruiting sergeants 
of all the colleges within hailing distance. 
The preparatory school athletes them- 
selves are too young to realize the peculiar 
insult to their young manhood in_ this 
vulgar sizing up and bidding, and parents 
nowadays are evidently too much en- 
grossed with their social climbing or busi- 
ness efforts to recognize and resent it. 

What this recruiting is doing to under- 
mine the healthfulness of American sport 
I need not, I am sure, point out to intelli- 
gent observers. The bid for prominent 
schoolboy athletes grows stronger and 
stronger, and more open and more com- 
mercial. It has come to pass, indeed, 
that on occasion a boy, if thoroughbred 
blood happens not to run in his veins, or 
if his needs be urgent, does not await re- 
cruiting, but offers his services at auction. 
Thus, for example, one football player I 
have in mind turns from the university 
of his first choice, where a scholarship 
and earning his board by waiting on 
table were offered, and enters another 
which also gives him a scholarship, and 
improves upon the waiting-on-table offer 
as means of board earning, by organizing 
an eating club and placing its manage- 
ment in his hands. 

There are boys who work their way 
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through school, and young men who work 
their way through college, and who are 
also athletes; and the more credit to 
them. There is no individual for whom 
I have greater respect than the boy who 
cares enough for an education to be will- 
ing to honestly work his way through 
school or college in order to get it. Such 
a one does no harm to college sport; his 
example is elevating. But the pity of it, 
that this type should be used to give ex- 
cuse for putting recruiting on its present 
basis. 

I know that parents who see beyond 
their front doorstep, and men out of col- 
lege long enough to have lost their un- 
thinking partisanship, will agree with me 
that recruiting among preparatory schools 
as now carried on is the most corrupting 
influence at work among young America. 
Like other abuses in intercollegiate sport, 
it can he minimized and _ practically 
stopped if proper measures are taken. 


what Given the will, and the way 

Head Masters opens. 

_ Just as Presidents Eliot 
° 


and Hadley and Wilson and 
Harrison and Harper and Angell and 
Schurman can put the masquerading 
amateur of summer-baseball-playing in- 
famy out of business if they insist that he 
shall not play, and if they ostracize such 
college, whether of high or low degree, 
as persists in offending the ethics of 
sport either by using summer-nine base- 
ball men or football men dropped from 
their classes for cheating at examinations 
and reinstated. because needed in athlet- 
ics,—so can the head masters of our pre- 
paratory schools, by getting together, re- 
lieve their schools of the disgrace of being 
viewed as free-for-all recruiting grounds 
by college athletic agents. 

If Messrs. Peabody, of Groton; Mc- 
Pherson, of Lawrenceville; Meigs, of 
Hill; Irvine, of Mercersburg ; Stearns, 
of Andover, and Amen, of Exeter, will 
meet and discuss the question, I am very 
sure there will be an end of the present 
vogue. In this connection, I hear that 
a sportsmanly alumnus of one of our old- 
est Eastern universities has invited these 
gentlemen to a dinner for the very pur- 
pose of discussing this question; and I 
expect splendid results. 

The average prep.-school boy is a clean- 


limbed, wholesome-minded youngster, 
who goes out from an American home, 
where, as a rule, he has had only excellent 
example and beneficial surroundings and 
influences. The average American boy 
is a manly little chap, and as clean as he 
is manly. It needs only that, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Meigs, of Hill; or Dr. Amen, 
of Exeter; or Dr. Peabody, of Groton, 
should explain to a boy the insufferable 
insult of the recruiting agent to become at 
once that boy’s confidant and adviser. 

At every university are legitimate means 
of helping boys who need help to pay their 
way. That some of these boys are also 
athletes is no reason why they should not 
be extended help or that suspicion of pur- 
pose should attach to them because of 
such help. Now-a-days suspicion at- 
taches to almost every athlete who re- 
ceives assistance. This is cruelly unfair, 
but it isto be expected because of the swin- 
dling practised in the guise of honest need. 
Put the responsibility upon college presi- 
dents and prep.-school head masters, and 
the way will clear; for they know, and will 
make sure that they know, whether or not 
the boy is a legitimate candidate fer 
scholarships, or eating clubs, or college 
clerkships, or such other opportunities by 
which the undergraduate may earn his 
way through college. 


wind- Perhaps it is true that the horse- 
Shield drawn wind-shield will be no 
Records great factor in the reduction of 
ny the two-minute mile trotting 

record—as the running horse 
seems to have about reached his limit of 
usefulness—but it is undeniable that this 
same shield was a telling element in Major 
Delmar’s equaling the Lou Dillon rec- 
ord, in Prince Alert’s mile paced in 1:57, 
and in Lou Dillon’s 2:05 mile to the old- 
fashioned sulky. The gentleman who 
assumes responsibility for the wind shield 
used at the Empire City track when 
Prince Alert went the mile two seconds 
faster than the world’s record of Dan 
Patch, and Major Delmar beat his own 
record of 2:00:$ by a quarter second— 
claims that “the wind shield is of de- 
cided advantage to a horse, probably 
three to four seconds when properly 
rated.” Unquestionably the shield is of 
material assistance, and if as much as 
claimed for it, then the performances— 
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wind-shield attachment—of Lou 


with 
Dillon and Major Delmar and Prince 
Alert this season are to be viewed as ex- 
hibitions only, and Maud S. and Dan 
Patch still reign, for they made their 
great records without the aid of such 


device. The Secretary of the Em- 
pire City Trotting Club, Mr. Alfred 
Reeves, naively says, in his plea for the 
wind shield, that “people who attend 
race meets are little concerned as to just 
how records are broken, so long as the 
horse travels faster than he ever traveled 
before in his history.” Mr. Reeves sounds 
the characteristic American note—the 
craze for records; the frenzy for winning. 
It makes no difference how a record is 
made so long as one is made. It isn’t of 
concern how a team wins, so long as it 
wins. So long as it wins, what matters 
that the team is not wholly the product 
of the institution it represents; that some 
of its members have been dropped for 
classroom cheating or have bartered their 
athletic skill for board and lodging ? Such 
seems the prevailing note of American 
competition. 

But it does matter to many of us, 
and the minority will prevail where it be- 
comes a question of record. Wind shields 
may be used in spectacular flights against 
time, to attract a big gate, the chief con- 
cern of the average American “sports- 
mafi’”’; but world’s records must be made 
unaided by artificial measures or other 
hysteria, whether or no it prove too tame 
for club secretaries and the dear public. 
Lou Dillon is a great mare, perhaps the 
greatest that ever trotted, but Mr. Bil- 
lings has robbed her of the most desirable 
turf record in America by sending her 
behind a wind shield: Mr. Robert E. 
Bonner has publicly and righteously pro- 
tested against the mile record of 2:08, 
made in 1885 by Maud S. to a high- 
wheel sulky, being surrendered to Lou Dil- 
lon, which trotted a mile in 2:05 to an old- 
fashioned sulky, assisted by a wind shield; 
and horsemen and the publishers of the 
Year Book will sustain his protest. Let 
us have these spectacular exhibitions, by 
all means, if the owners are willing to 
hippodrome their horses; they go well 
with the looping the loop and shooting 
the chutes class of entertainment; but let 
no one dare with such to replace the rec- 
ords that have been fairly earned. The 





pity of it that Messrs. Billings and Smath- 
ers should make a circus of their grand 
animals that already had without wind- 
shield trotted squarely, Lou Dillon in 
two minutes and Major Delmar in two 
minutes and one-quarter second. 


Trailing Certainly it is to be hoped that 


after academy tradition and the nat- 
False ural sportsmanship of the cadets 
Gods 


will be permitted to prevail at 
Annapolis, so that a game may ensue be- 
tween our national institutions of the 
Army and the Navy. All this pother of 
differences is the result of shameless ath- 
letic politics which outsiders appear to 
have fastened upon Annapolis. West 
Point is perfectly right in its contention. 
Annapolis needs nothing so much as to 
put its athletic interests in the hands of 
its own. 


Sporting When a woman reveals the 
Instinct sporting instinct, she pleases 
and Women ys immeasurably, because it 
ane is an attribute not commonly 
included in feminine character. That is 
why the appearance of Mrs. R. H. Bar- 
low and Mrs. Caleb Fox and the Misses 
Frances Griscom, Fanny Osgood, Georgi- 
ana Bishop and Katharine Harley gave a 
joyful thrill to sportsmen East and West; 
that is why, too, we were not disappointed 
in the failure of Mrs. C. T. Stout or of 
Mrs. E. A. Manice to enter the recent 
women’s ypolf championship at Chicago, 
even though one was the National and 
the other is the Metropolitan title holder. 

Collectively, as was to be expected, the 
Eastern entries made the better showing; 
individually, Miss Osgood and Miss Har- 
ley proved the strongest of the Easterners, 
as Miss Bessie Anthony and Miss J. Anna 
Carpenter did among the Westerners. 
Appropriately enough these four met in 
the finals, and though Miss Anthony de- 
feated Miss Osgood, and Miss Carpenter 
won from Miss Harley, the margin of 
victory in each case was narrow indeed; 
so narrow, in fact, that judgment might 
easily be reversed at another meeting, 
particularly if the Western representa- 
tives played unaided by the counsel of 
their caddies. The Eastern women played 
without such assistance, and it is to be 
regretted the Western women did not do 
likewise, for by both men and women 
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golfers now-a-days the counselor caddie 
is relegated from the highest class of 
amateur play. 

Miss Anthony won the championship, 
and is unquestionably first by a wide mar- 
gin among the Western players. Whether 
on neutral ground and without a con- 
sulting caddie she could beat Miss Os- 
good is not so certain. Indeed, I doubt 
it, for I look upon this Eastern young 
woman as one of the most likely suc- 
cessors to Mrs. Manice and Mrs. Stout. 
And that result will come the sooner if 
the husbands of these players persist in 
caddying for them. Both women have 
forgotten more golf than their worthy and 
otherwise deserving husbands ever knew. 


Good The football season is only just 
Class beginning as I write, but enough 


Football has been seen to indicate that 
Promised the average standard of play of 
1903 will considerably surpass that of 
1902, which, East and West, was high for 
the two leaders, Yale and Michigan, but 
fell off materially among the rest of those 
which comprise what we call the first 
class. The truth is that last year Yale 
outclassed all the other teams in the East, 
as did Michigan in the West. Among 
the teams of the second and lower classes, 
the 1902 average was excellent, and ap- 
pears likely to be even better this year. 
The wonder is that these light teams, 
drawn from a comparative handful of 
undergraduates and put in shape by a 
single coach, show the game they do. 
It is the college spirit that makes these 
small teams—the spirit seen in its high- 
est phase at West Point and Annapolis, 
where another handful, through sheer 
esprit de corps, develops teams that rate 
close to the Eastern leaders. 

Among the larger eleven it is to bea 
battle of the veterans. Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton have substantially their 1902 
teams back, which in Yale’s case is rather 
beneficial, despite loss of her center trio, 
since the men of last year were excep- 
tional. Harvard and Princeton had some 
good men, too, but speaking generally the 
1902 teams of those universities were 
mediocre, and to have them back does not 
seem to me especially helpful. It means 
that the Harvard and Princeton coaches 
have their work cut out. To lift the 1903 
teams out of the commonplace, Harvard 


will need a deal more force and initiative, 
not to mention skill, in the center of the 
line than was exhibited at New Haven 
last November, and Princeton something 
of an offense besides booting the ball, if 
either hopes to score on Yale. On the 
present outlook I cannot see a chance of 
victory for either of them unless it be 
that Yale’s veterans get above them- 
selves—something not likely to be al- 
lowed at New Haven. Yale’s real danger 
is said to be lack of substitute material 
and a strong scrub to try out the ’varsity. 
I wouldn’t bank too much on that if I 
were a Harvard or Princeton man; _ that 
is no weak second eleven of which Glass 
is a part. If Yale’s stars escape class- 
room embarrassment, which, judged by 
precedent, seems likely, it looks as if noth- 
ing could keep the 1903 eleven from at- 
taining skill and power equal to that of 
1902. 

There was never such need at Cam- 
bridge for a rallying of coaching forces or 
a trying out of candidates as this year, if 
there is to be a hope of escaping defeat 
by Yale, and even by Pennsylvania, which 
this year, in desperate endeavor to get a 
strong team, appears to have been unable 
to resist temptation and is playing an in- 
eligible man. Such is the strength of 
good resolution when faced by the mo- 
mentous question to win or not to win. 

Princeton has more likely material than 
Harvard, and ought to play Yale a close 
game, with a bare fighting chance for suc- 
cess, if the team is taught an offensive game. 
If punting is relied upon so fully as last 
year, they probably won’t get near enough 
Yale’s goal to make use of the excellent 
drop-kicking ability on the eleven. 

Columbia shapes well, and should 
make the best showing of recent years. 
Cornell’s difficulty to point its football 
forces continues, though I look for im- 
provement, because they really have the 
right stuff in them at Ithaca, and it is only 
a question of time when it must be felt. 

Michigan appears easily the strongest 
of the West, and how Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Chicago will work out re- 
mains to be seen. Unless Chicago drops 
Eckersall, West Point certainly will can- 
cel its game, however unmindful of pro- 
fessionalizing themselves, by playing Chi- 
cago, Michigan may be. 

Some wise gentlemen are, I see, learn- 
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edly discussing the “ distinct style” of West- 
ern play apropos of the new rules—which 
so early in the season have, of course, had 
no bearingonform. The West has no dis- 
tinctive method; it strives for the same style 
as employed by the best Eastern teams, 
only, naturally, with a single coach they fail 
to reach it, and the second line of defense is 
weak, often entirely missing. As a whole 
the best Western teams are alert and fast; 
individually they lack the finesse of the thor- 
oughly coached Eastern first-class player. 
As to individual material, the West fully 
equals the East. 


Like the Oxford and Cambridge 
golfers who in overwhelmingly 
defeating our players showed us 
what real golf is, Miss Rhona Adair, the 
visiting Open and Irish woman champion, 
excels our women in the length of her 
game, and particularly in her iron play, 
which is accurate and strong. Like her 
countrymen, too, there is total absence of 
the nerve-trying anxiety at every shot. 
She plays to win, but is not likely to 
come down with brain fever if she fails. 

It was a real treat to follow the Eng- 
lishmen over the course; there was the 
real spirit of the game for sport’s sake, in 
all their matches, instead of the game-for 
the-sake-of-winhing spirit in evidence at 
our tournaments. 

And that reminds me—Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, recently commenting in the 
English Golf I/lustrated on our play gen- 
erally, and golf particularly, charged us 
with having less of the spirit, and there- 
fore compelled to have more of the letter 
of law. Some of my confréres have in- 
dignantly resented the statement, and 
quite an international correspondence has 
resulted. But, softly, dear brothers. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s statement is fidelity itself; 
his estimate of us absolutely correct: 

Would it were not so; but it is. 


True to 
Very Life 


A PUNITIVE expedition against:the sur- 
plus of country cats would tend to lessen- 
ing one of the destructive elements of bird 
life. 


INSTEAD of railing at the automobile, it . 


would be more to the point if criticism fell 
heavily upon the heads of the self-satisfied 
gentlemen who fancy competency to han- 
dle a machine is all included in knowing 
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how to apply and shut off power, and how 
to put on the brakes. 

The sooner amateur chauffeurs cease 
regarding the motor car as a toy, the 
quicker it will attain to its rightful place 
in this progressive century. 


Ir any man can reach the North Pole 
he is Peary. 


From Wyoming comes the news that as 
the prairie chickens decrease the grass- 
hoppers increase. Common sense would 
seem to suggest immediate protection of 
the chicken. Thus do game protection 
and agriculture walk hand in hand. Some 
day, I suppose, the farmers will wake up. 


Reports from the country generally in- 
dicate that the crop of quail is about as 
usual; that of duck, where spring shooting 
is forbidden, unusually plentiful; where 
not forbidden, fewer birds than usual. 
This is particularly true of California, 
where the one-time slaughter has been 
prohibited to the great increase of birds. 
Grouse and prairie chickens are getting 
scarcer, and the few scattered turkeys ap- 
pear to hold their own. Let me beg of 
every man who goes afield for any of these 
birds, to kill in moderation; the man 
whose chief thought is a big bag is not 
worthy the name of sportsman, and 
should be avoided by his fellows. 

Deer, particularly at the north Middle 
West, and in Maine, are said to have re- 
plenished their decimated ranks of last 
season. Moose about the same. 


WHEN they catch the miscreant who 
killed the protected elk and moose in the 
Adirondacks, he should be given five 
years at hard labor. And I am confident 
he won’t be found to be a guide; he is 
more likely to be one of those despicable 
creatures that kill robins and poison dogs 
—until soundly thrashed. 

The ready assumption of the guilt of 
guides is unjust and illogical; the sports- 
man’s interest is their interest, and the 
guides know it. 


THE most remarkable features of Lou 
Dillon and Major Delmar’s great trotting 
is the fractional speed shown by both. 
When Lou Dillon made her two-minute 
record she trotted the last quarter in 29 
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seconds, which is at the rate of a mile in 
1:56! When Major Delmar, with the aid 
of a wind shield, equaled her record, he 
made his second quarter in 284 seconds, a 
1:54 gait! 


Now that the races and the following 
love feasts are over, I should like to ask— 
Confidentially, mind, why was Shamrock 
III. launched in petticoats ? 


Way all this talk of testimonial cups? 
Reliance had the easiest victory of recent 
defenders. If the New York Yacht Club 
just must give testimonials, why not pre- 
sent them. to the gentlemen whose sports- 
manship and money kept Constitution 
and gallant Columbia in commission as 
trial boats ? 


By all means an ocean race; the sug- 
gestion from Commodore Robert E. Tod 
is worthy of the game and of the man 
himself. 


WE have had spectacular running in 
plenty this season. McChesney, Western 
champion three-year-old of 1902, has 
beaten Hermis, Eastern three-year-old 
champion, 1902; ‘The Minute Man, two- 
year-old, has beaten McChesney; The 
Picket, three-year-old, American Derby 
winner, 1903, has beaten Africander, 
three-year-old; Waterboy, four-year-old, 
has beaten The Picket; McChesney has 
beaten The Picket. 


IN some ways Waterboy is the most re- 
markable horse that ever raced; to have 
broken a shoulder as a three-year-old (in 
1902), and to have followed it by as bril- 
liant a campaign as he has in 1903, is 
enough to make him for all time a fa- 
mous figure in the turf world. 


Tuis has been the most successful 
steeplechase season we have yet had, and 
it looks as if the persistent and unselfish 
efforts of the sportsmen interested in this 
particular game had at last made an im- 
pression. The Champion attracted more 
spectators than ever in its recent history, 
and was best contested, by a higher class 
entry. One of the favorites, Lavator, 
fell; but Land of Clover is a champion 
which can defend his title when need be. 


Jockeys on metropolitan tracks appear 
to have got the foul riding habit. Why 
does not the Jockey Club follow the com- 
mon-sense plan observed in foot and 
bicycle racing, and appoint inspectors at 
the quarters ? 


It is witha sense of relief that sportsmen 
learn August Belmont is not to withdraw 
from the New York State Racing Com- 
mission or the Jockey Club. No name 
has meant as much to the American turf 
as that of Belmont—father and son have 
been identified with its best interests. 


Wuat a joyful day to American sports- 
men will be that one which sees the end 
of summer-time horse shows done to ex- 
ploit cheap people, and when the list of 
box holders does not precede the report 
of awards in the morning newspaper! 


THE premature retirement of trotter 
John A. McKerron (2:044) for the year 
is very genuinely regretted, for I have con- 
sidered him one of the season’s two- 
minute possibilities. He will be out strong 
in 1904—if all goes well. 


THERE is no open season on elk, moun- 
tain sheep and antelope in Colorado until 
1907. 


THE excellent general marksmanship 
and attendance at the national rifle-shoot- 
ing competitions this year at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, indicates the much-wanted awak- 
ening of interest in the sport at which we 
once led the world. And it looks as 
though we should regain our position, even 
without the peep-sight. The Government 
is seconding the efforts of the rifle and 
revolver associations, by establishing 
ranges pretty generally throughout the 
country, and it needs now but earnest 
backing by state organizations to raise 
our national marksmanship to where it 
belongs—at the top. 

Membership in the revolver associa- 
tion, by the way, is open to any one— 
anywhere.. Lieutenant K. V. Casey, 71st 
New York regiment, well merits the honor 
of Military United States Champion, 
earned by capturing the Wimbledon Cup 
last year and the President’s Cup this 
year. 


ir esas BE aa 


Paul Du 


Paul Du Chaillu, who was born 
Chaillu 


in Paris sixty-eight years ago, and 
died in St. Petersburg last spring, led a 
life so simple that not half the passing 
world knew how very distinguished he 
was. To his friends he was quaint, out- 
spoken, unaffected, and sincere; full of 
enthusiasm and kindliness and optimism; 


and I never knew any one more mentally 


alert, or more human. Yet what this 
modest little man accomplished will stand 
for all time among the highest achieve- 
ments in exploration; for Du Chaillu was 
the first, after the great Livingstone, to 
shed real light upon darkest Africa. He 
made two expeditions into western Africa 
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—the first in 1855, when, during four 
years, he traveled 8,000 miles on foot; 
the second in 1863, which lasted two 
years. On the first he found the gorilla, 
on the second the pygmies; and both dis- 
coveries brought him derision before they 
finally brought him fame. 

It is significant of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
greatness that he harbored no resentment 
for the bitter criticism which greeted his 
discoveries before the scientific world took 
off its hat to him, and was proud to do him 
honor. 

Since 1854 he had made his home in 
America, where his books were written 
and published; at the time death overtook 
him, he was gathering material on Russia. 


Way should there be no close season to 
protect bears? 


THE only satisfying feature of this year’s 
polo was the improved form of the second 
and third classmen. The play of the 
first class was below any.I have seen in a 
dozen years. Lucky it was that the 
Englishmen failed to come over, else 
there would be one more victory to add 
to our British cousins in the series of 
international contests, which have left us 
in the second place. 

The polo tournament at Newport was 
boredom, indeed. 


Do the jockeys take orders from the 
Jockey Club, or does the Jockey Club 
submit to the pleasure of the jockeys? 


AGAIN I hear talk of an organization to 
safeguard the interests of amateur trot- 
ting; but why do not Messrs. Billings, 
Devereux, Forbes, Hanna, Tracy and the 
other gentlemen really organize instead of 
talking so much about it? Sportsmen 
want their guiding hand, and heaven 
knows the track needs:it. - Meantime, 
the rules of the National Trotting Asso- 
ciation, as usual, appear to be made only 
that some driver may break them—and 
go unpunished. 


No criticism is so unwarranted or so 
pernicious as that on the decision of finish 
judges. Unless he is dead on the line no 
one can know the winner of a close finish; 
observation from even the slightest angle 


is absolutely deceptive and untrustworthy. 
Therefore, let us have an end of the 
grand-stand and newspaper howling over 
decisions in close finishes; the judge is 
dead on the line and he is there to hon- 
estly pick the winner; and he does so. 


I CONGRATULATE Princeton on the ap- 
pointment of Professor Fine to the post 
of athletic guardian. 


Ir Frank Veseley, the champion sculler 
of America, has thought of sending entry 
to Henley, let him profit by the experience 
of those who have gone before and conduct 
himself like a sportsman. 


Ir Sir Thomas Lipton hadn’t perpe 
trated that dreadfully commonplace ar- 
ticle recently published on “The Future 
of International Yacht Racing,” we might 
still be eating our jam under the delusion 
that he knows something of the yachting 
game. 


AFTER all, there seems to be no surplus 
stock of really good two-year-olds. 


Dr. F. A. Coox’s belated expedition 
into Alaska has failed, as was expected, 
in its attempt to reach the top of Mount 
McKinley; they climbed 11,000 feet of 
the (about) 20,000. 

Captain Williard Glazier’s expedition 
into Labrador has also failed, for the ob- 
vious reason of improper organization. 
OvutTinG, however, has an expedition in 
Labrador under Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 
—my assistant—which hasn’t failed, and 
is coming out after a most successful and 
thrilling experience in the unmapped re- 
gions of this little known country. 


Wuat rot is this petty opposition to 
non-resident shooting license! Of course 
there should be a license in every State, 
and it will have beneficial results doubly 
needed; it will lessen the number of 
shooters and give the States money to usc 
in local game protection. 


THERE has been discovered a man who 
says that ouananiche are simply sea trout; 
but then I have known men to shoot buz- 
zards for turkeys. 


- 














ANGLING NOTES AND QUERIES 


HOW TO KNOW PICKEREL—SOME REMARKABLE 
CATCHES 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


CORRESPONDENT who has been 
among the pikes during the month of 
August, writes that he is puzzled by the local 
name of “pickerel” for the yellow-spotted 
fish of this family, and wants to be put 
straight in the nomenclature of the species. 
This query has been answered several times 
during the last three years in OvuTING, but 
it is never too late or too soon to correct a 
popular error or drive the correction home. 
The maskalonge, the head and mammoth of 
the pikes, may be known on sight by its 
seven to nine rows of scales on the gill 
covers, with none on their lower parts, and 
by the round or squarish blackish spots on 
its body of grayish silver. These markings 
are found only on the fish of the St. Law- 
rence system, on the Great Lakes, Upper 
Mississippi and northward. The maska- 
longe found in the Ohio River, in Chau- 
tauqua Lake, New York, and in the lakes 
and rivers of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
have no spots, with more or less vague, 
dark cross shades or bars. Notwithstand- 
ing this apparent diversity of coloration in 
the maskalonge, they can be differentiated 
at once from the pike, which has many whit- 
ish or yellowish spots, usually smaller than 
the eye, on a darkish background, while, as 
above noted, the maskalonge has darkish 
spots on a light background. There are 
differences in structure between the two fish 
which serve technically to classify them as 
different species, but the widely divergent 
coloration will serve the purposes of the 
student-angler. 
The name of “pickerel,” almost univer- 
sally used in the West, in Northern New 
York and in New England to designate the 
pike, should be discarded, as there is only 
one pickerel, properly so-called, in the 
waters east of the Alleghanies, that can 
possibly be confused with the true spotted 
pike ; and this confusion can only arise from 
its large size, growing as it does to a weight 
of five to eight pounds. It has, however, no 
spots, but numerous dark lines or streaks, 
that run irregularly across each other, and 
the entire surface of the gill covers is cov- 
ered with scales, while the lower half of the 
gill covers on the pike is bare of scales. 
The absence of spots will at once serve to 
distinguish the true pickerel from the pike. 
Another characteristic coloration of the pike 
will, on sight, mark its individuality: on 
each scale will be found a grayish V-shaped 
speck, which does not exist on the pickerel 
proper. 
There is a little pickerel, found only in 





the Mississippi Valley and in the tributaries 
of Lakes Erie and Michigan south to Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas, which seldom, if 
ever, grows beyond twelve inches. It may 
be recognized by two darkish bars, one 
downward from the eye and one forward, 
but not through it. Its coloration is usu- 
ally green or grayish, with curved streaks 
on its sides; these markings, however, are 
extremely variable, being sometimes absent 
and the body quite plain in tone. 

Another small species, called the “ banded 
pickerel,” is found in the waters east of 
the Alleghanies, and as far south as Florida 
in lowland streams and swamps, the west- 
ernmost specimen coming from Escambia 
River, Alabama. It never grows beyond 
twelve inches, and while the general colora- 
tion and markings are in some specimens 
similar to the “little” pickerel above de- 
scribed and the large one common in waters 
east of the Alleghanies, it may be recognized 
by a black bar below the eye and another 
one from the upper edge of the gill cover 
running through the eye to the snout. 


THE RAINBOW TROUT. 


Although the rainbow trout from the 
McCloud River, California, was trans- 
planted to Eastern waters nearly twenty- 
four years ago, it has been only within the 
last decade that they have become plentiful 
this side of the Alleghanies, and are now 
esteemed a game fish of high qualities. 
They did not seem to take kindly to their 
new and enforced habitat. Something ap- 
parently existed in the chemical make up 
of our Eastern streams that disagreed with 
the original plant of fish brought from the 
Pacific slope, but as time passed and the 
breeding stock of rainbows, confined from 
year to year in the pens of the hatcheries, 
became acclimated, as it were, in Eastern 
waters, they have not only become numer- 
ous, but are thriving in many waters that 
at first seemed badly adapted for their in- 
troduction. They are rapidly becoming the 
favorite species of fly-fishermen, as they 
possess one game quality, esteemed above 
all others by the angler—they leap into the 
air when on the rod, a trait not possessed 
by our Eastern brook beauty, fontinalis. 
We now find them particularly flourishing 
in Southern and Southwestern waters, not- 
ably in Missouri, where, as Mr. Edward A. 
Smith, of St. Louis, informs us, the Black 
River, although stocked only last fall, con- 
tains quite a number of lusty rainbows, 
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which have grown rapidly in size, and bid 
fair to populate this-river and its affluents 
as the seasons grow. I have long been 
under the impression that before many 
years the rainbow would supplant the fon- 
tinalis as a game salmonoid in the estima- 
tion of fly-fishermen, who, as a rule, de- 
light in not only feeling the fish, but in see- 
ing him as he fights for freedom in the air. 

‘In reply to the correspondent from Buf- 
falo, New York: No casting has ever been 
done solely with artificial flies, the line run- 
ning from the reel as in bait casting. The 
late M. M. Backus originated the idea, but 
he found it necessary to use a split bullet 
(100 to the pound) on the leader within 
an inch of the fly (he used but one). The 
leader was three feet long, with a large 
bass fly tied on a No. 2 Sproat hook; the 
reel used was a free running one made for 
the occasion. Thus rigged and seated in a 
boat, he was able to cast underhand fifty 
feet over open water; he found that the 
flies reached the surface very gently, and 
their submersion was sufficiently slow and 
deliberate. Ona moderate current, and with 
ordinary waves and winds, the fly was on 
the surface almost continuously. He stated 
that “the black bass took it at once.” 


THE GRAYLING ON THE INCREASE. 


Doubtless, no news from angling sources 
will gladden the hearts of fishermen more 
than recent reports from Michigan waters, 
particularly the Pigeon River, which was, 
twenty years ago, renowned for the number 
and game qualities of trout and grayling. 
Both of these fish rapidly repopulate a 
water if disturbing causes are removed, and 
it is now reported that owing to the cessa- 
tion of lumbering on that river and others 
in the same State, the grayling have again 
appeared, and are taking the fly with avid- 
ity. The cause of the disappearance of 
these fish during recent years has created 
much discussion. The Fish Commission of 
Michigan have asserted from time to time, 
and in strong terms, that the introduction 
of trout in some of the waters was not fatal 
to the grayling; and their belief was natural, 
for we find that the grayling in some Eng- 
lish waters, where trout are not only numer- 
ous but exceedingly predacious, hold their 
own, and frequently conquer the right of 
dominion. The denuding of the forests and 
excessive fishing were causes also claimed 
to be fatal to these delicate fish, yet we now 
find them not only on the increase, but 
larger in average size and fiercer in their 
eagerness for surface lures. It is reported 
that Colonel Park, of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently made a catch of thirty-three, which 
weighed, after two hundred miles of trans- 
portation, over thirty-six pounds, and the 
largest leaped from the w ater and took the 
artificial bug when in mid-air several inches. 
Such results are now attributed to the fact 
that “logging” on the rivers of the State 
is found by the lumbermen to be more ex- 
pensive than railroading their lumber to 
market. The down-coming logs during the 





spring freshets destroyed the spawning beds 
of the grayling, an early spring spawner. 


FLY-FISHING VS. TROLL. 


When casting the artificial fly, the fisher- 
man, as a rule, hooks the fish; when troll- 
ing with any species of lure, the fish hooks 
itself. Our correspondent, ‘ Youngster,’ 
can now readily understand why we prefer 
the former to the latter method of fishing. 
We might also add that in trolling the boat- 
man does the main work—he finds the fish, 
and the fish does the rest. When wading 
down a trout-stream, with its alternating sil- 
ver riffies and velvety-brown, quiet pools, the 
experienced angler gently drops the flutter- 
ing feathers atop the one or across the still 
bosom of the other. He knows, or should 
know, the resting or feeding places of his 
quarry, and call that knowledge into play 
every dozen steps he takes down the frolick- 
ing stream. Yes, “ Youngster,” we love 
fly-fishing better than trolling, and we love 
every other method of fishing better than 
trolling, be it for maskalonge of thirty 
pounds or the bronzebacker of five pounds. 


FISHING IN WISCONSIN AND NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 


The fishing season this year in Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan has been, and is 
now, for maskalonge and black bass, the 
most successful in many years. Large 
scores have been made at Gogebic, Cisco 
Lake, Manitowish, Mercer Woodruff, Eagle 
River, Three Lakes and other points. Nine- 
teen maskalonge, ranging in weight from 
twelve to forty-seven pounds, have been 
caught in three days’ fishing, and black bass 
from three to six pounds are frequently 
boated at Gogebic. The maskalonge re- 
ferred to are of the unspotted kind. 


MALE AND FEMALE TROUT. 


C. S. H.” wants to be told “how to 
tell a male from a female trout.” It is 
quite difficult, except during the breeding 
season, to distinguish the sex of trout. Dur- 
ing that period the male is known by its 
high color, the extreme brightness of the 
red on the belly and fins and the narrowness 
of the body near the vent. The female is 
much more quiet in color, and differs in 
shape, being rounder and, at the period of 
incubation, very corpulent, caused by the 
development of the eggs. The male is at 
all times the deeper fish, with a longer head. 


A RATHER PECULIAR CATCH. 
Mr. W. G. Hoyt, of New York, boated 


a black bass recently at Lake Loughboro, 


Canada, under peculiar conditions. He - 


writes: “After he first struck, I gave him 
about fifteen feet of line, in order that he 
might get the bait well down; then waited 
about twenty seconds or so; then snubbed 
him and brought him in without a struggle. 
He was disarmed as per enclosed diagram; 
he simply could not move.” The diagram 
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shows a half-hitch of the line around the 
fleshy part of the tail, the bass evidently en- 
tangling himself when line was given him, 
and came in tail foremost to the boat. 


A MONSTER BLACK BASS. 


Mr. R. C. Ross, of Michigan, reports a 
catch of a small-mouthed black bass which 
is the largest on record taken during the 
last ten years at least. It measured twenty- 
nine inches and weighed nine and a half 
pounds, and was boated in Cornelius Bay, 
Spring Lake, Michigan. Mr. Ross tells 
us that he “weighed the creature when 
alive,” with the above result. Her roes 
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were nine inches long and weighed one 
and three-quarter pounds; the skull meas- 
ured six inches. Mr. Ross is mistaken as 
to this bass being the heaviest on record; 
about fifteen years ago a small-mouthed 
bass was taken from a lake near Glens Falls, 
New York, that weighed eleven pounds, 
and one was reported, I think, as being 
caught in the same water, that weighed, 
when alive, twelve pounds. This latter 
record is not so well authenticated as the 
eleven-pound fish, the weight of which was 
attested by reliable citizens of Glens Falls. 
The large-mouthed black bass of Florida 
waters have been taken weighing thirty 
pounds and thereabouts. 
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WILD-FOWLING AND UPLAND SHOOTING 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


HE veteran of many fields may skip 

these words, or read and grin sarcas- 
tically if he be so minded. They are not for 
him, but rather for the special benefit of 
that multitudinous, persistent and altogether 
lovable youth who is forever asking ques- 
tions because he wants to know. I shall 
endeavor to set him right by pointing out 
wherein wild-fowling differs broadly from 
the typical sport of the dry grounds. 

In the first place, the distances at which 
geese and duck are shot will average about 
twice as far as is common on the uplands. 
In the East especially, even in the open, 
thirty yards would be a longish range for 
gallinacious game, while shots at forty-five 
and fifty —_ are the exception. In wild- 
fowling, East, West, or anywhere, the re- 
verse of < would be the general rule. As 
an example, the great majority of quail, 
cock, ruffed grouse and (early in the sea- 
son) prairie grouse fall within from fifteen 
to twenty-eight yards of the gun, while a 
thirty-yard range may be considered rather 
close work where geese and duck are con- 
cerned. It 1s probable that more than half 
the wild fowl annually killed fall between 
the forty and fifty yard ranges, which 
means that the methods of shooting also 
must vary. Hence, we are apt to find in the 
real master of upland shooting a rapid, 
clean-cut style, and in his rival of the 
marshes an equally deadly but much more 
deliberate method. On the uplands, the 
bird seldom is seen before it springs, and 
it is then the nearest it will be, in life, but 
swiftly increasing its distance. The man, 
unable to see the crouched bird, but know- 
ing what will presently happen, is nerved 
for swift action, and at the first flutter of a 
wing the gun is swept to the firing position. 





Very frequently the bird is covered before 
it is twenty yards from the gun, and the 
man holds on, or fires, as his temperament 
decides. In wild- fowling, there seldom is 
anything of the tense preliminary pause and 
abrupt, haste-provoking flushing. As a rule, 
the game is seen some little time before it 
is within range, and the man is able to plan 
his attack. There is no cover to interfere 
and nothing to provoke undue haste, so the 
very openness of the task encourages a 
calmer and altogether more methodical 
mode of dealing with it. Hence, the man 
of the marsh develops into the patient, cool 
calculator rather than the dashing, ready- 
reckoner of the upland. 

Can one man successfully play the dual 
role would be a natural question, the cor- 
rect answer to which is—few men do. 
Much may depend upon where a man has 
been raised. I have met a few who could 
score about as well on upland or marsh, 
and, needless to say, they were the sort of 
men a wise amateur would not attempt to 
beat. Every one of those deadly perform- 
ers had been bred in a country of mixed 
shooting, where the practice was grouse one 
day, waterfowl a second, snipe a third, and 
so on, with many days when a mixed bag 
resulted. But in his heart, each of those 
men preferred some one variety of game, 
and would sooner back his skill on that if 
occasion arose. Very few men fresh from 
long practice on the uplands can do much 
with wild fowl during their first attempts. 
Not only are the increased ranges trouble- 
some, but there is sure to be difficulty in 
estimating distances. To any inexperienced 
eye wild fowl appear much closer than is 
the case; while the speed, especially of the 
larger fowl, is sure to be under-estimatedc, 
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Then, too, there is much more of swinging 
the gun and holding ahead in wild-fowling, 
and the man who neglects these highly im- 
portant matters will miss often. 

Take the wild-fowler to the upland, and 
he probably will do better, at least in the 
open. He surely will be a bit slow, but he 
will hold ahead, even to excess, which is a 
mighty good fault. His real troubles will 
begin the moment he gets into cover. To 
a man accustomed to long looks across 
water and grass, even easy cover appears 
very formidable. He knows he has need to 
hurry, and he is apt to hurry too much. 
Yet a few days’ practice will teach him that 
shot can search out a way through much 
thick-looking stuff, and his speed will per- 
ceptibly increase. The work of his com- 
rade, too, will be an exceedingly useful ob- 
ject lesson. The great difference in the 
problems before the two transposed gunners 
really is this—the marshman fancies the 
cover to be more difficult than is the case, 
while the man from the upland is deceived 
by the apparent simplicity of the work on 
the water. The man of the upland is the 
better authority on the question of who falls 
down harder. 

Nothing here said, however, need discour- 
age the reader who aspires to be a good 
all-round shot. If possible, he should prac- 
tice on all kinds of game, and omit the 
common mistake of devoting himself almost 
exclusively to the game at which he can 
make the best showing. It is not the strong, 
but the weak side which stands in need of 
attention and development, hence the half- 
schooled one who can do pretty well on the 
upland, yet fails on the marsh, will be wise 
to devote himself for a reasonable time to 
wild-fowling. Your all-round good man is 
bound to be broader and better than one 
who ties himself to a sporting hobby, and 
he’s apt to have more fun, too. Compara- 
tively few of us are permanently anchored 
in one county, or State; a telegram may be 
the first intimation of a move to new and 
distant fields, of which only the good all- 
round man can take full advantage. And 
the actual shooting is not the true reason 
why a sportsman will do well to thoroughly 
master his craft. The results of enthusias- 
tic study and observation are wonderfully 
satisfying. All wild life has a fascinating 
interest, a fact which the mere gunner who 
pursues one or two species seldom rightly 
understands. There is more satisfaction in 
studying the complete story of a bird’s life 
than in merely skimming through chapter 
one and then killing the bird before’ it has a 
chance to write its chapter two. I believe 
in a reasonable amount of shooting, because 
that means clean, manly sport, but I do not 
believe in that type of sportsman who does 
not think enough of his craft to master 
more than the mere rudiments of it. 


RUFFED GROUSE. 
The very mention of ruffed grouse calls 
up visions of grim woods, dark ravines and 
leafless brown thickets. Better bird than 
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the fan-tailed, tippeted beauty never flew, . 
and a really good day with him is a thing 
to be remembered. I fancy this grouse is a 
sort of conundrum to the majority of young 
shooters, and no easy problem to many of 
riper years. The grouse is now at his best, 
and a grand quarry for whoever can stop 
his humming flight. Where shall he be 
sought? In the very roughest country in 
your State. The brushy sides of a ravine, 
through which flows a trout-stream, fre- 
quently are the best of grounds. In heavy, 
low-lying woods there sometimes are long 
ridges upon which thrives the beech—those 
are good places. Dense thickets, stretching 
far alongside heavy woodlands and forming 
a wall-like array of slim saplings, with berry 
bushes and briars tangling for acres in 
front—these combine to form ideal ground. 
Is there a long lumber-road, traversing a 
wood and having young brush springing 
up either side, and old tops piled here and 
there? Walk the entire length of it, and 
have your gun ready for instant action. Is 
the ground a wood, then thicket dwindling 
down to a field of fall-green clover? If so, 
there is more than a slim chance. Early 
in the morning, while the white drops yet 
clung to the clover leaves, I should skirmish 
near the line where the green meets the 
brown. And I should return that way as 
the evening shadows fell, for the grouse 
has a habit of slipping from his cover to 
the clover about that peaceful hour. It 
often happens one finds a big thicket cover- 
ing a low portion of a field, while a wood 
is near by. Beat that thicket from end to 
end. If it is surrounded by clover fields, 
beat it twice, and repeat every time you 
hunt in that direction. It may be blank ten 
times, but the eleventh time he'll be there, 
and, if you are ready, you'll enjoy a glorious 
chance at him as he roars away for the 
wood. If you fail to make the beat for one 
evening, next day you may find the tell-tale 
droppings, the shed feather, or the scratched 
places, which will prove he was there the 
one time you were too lazy to go seek him. 

The ruffed grouse is a curious bird—in 
fact I don’t believe anybody thoroughly 
understands him. I have-shot him in every 
Canadian province, in New York, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and a 
few other places, yet I never know what 
he’ll do next, nor where he’ll flush from. I 
have met him in towns, and seen him at 
dusk speeding across huge opens and bound 
upon some mysterious errand, the purport 
of which I could only surmise. I have 
flushed him in my own garden, in town, 
and fully a mile from the nearest small 
wood. Why he was there, what he sought 
or how he possibly could know the sought 
thing grew there were matters which ap- 
peared to have no satisfying solution. A 
very common form of cover is where a com- 
paratively narrow strip of thicket fringes 
tall timber. In such a case, if I have a 
comrade, I always volunteer to go into the 
cover. Most men prefer to stick to the 
open in the hope of getting a clear straight- 
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away shot as the grouse darts for the timber. 
My plan _ is to move along behind the 
thicket. The grouse is certain to make for 
the wood, and in so doing offer me a cross- 
ing, instead of a straightway chance. At 
first glance this would appear more difficult, 
but it is not so. A grouse driven from out- 
side has a nasty habit of whisking behind 
the nearest tree trunk and then keeping that 
saving screen between himself and the gun. 
A bird crossing the line of fire cannot do 
this, and while he certainly will pass behind 
trees, he also must cross open spaces, which 
affords the gun a much better chance. By 
this method I have bagged many a fine bird 
which, otherwise, surely would have es- 
caped. 

Another point worth bearing in mind is 
to keep your eye on the bird so long as you 
can see it. If the vanishing form appears 
to lower, or merely maintains its line of 
flight, the odds are greatly in favor of the 
bird’s alighting upon the ground, when, of 
course, it may be followed and again 
flushed. Should the line of flight gradually 
rise, or there be a sudden upward movement, 
the bird will almost certainly “tree” within 
a few yards of where the rise occurred. 
Then the only thing to do is to follow and 
endeavor to locate the quarry. This is not 
as easy as it sounds, for a treed grouse is 
hard to locate. The surest way is to ex- 
amine tree after tree by scanning limb after 
limb from tip to junction with the trunk. 
The bird, probably, will be sitting stiffly 
erect and motionless and well in toward 
the trunk. Curiously enough, a treed grouse 
appears to know the instant it is discovered, 
and likely as not it will at once dash from 
the perch it may have been holding for 
many minutes. A bird thus leaving a lofty 
perch is as baffling a mark as a glutton for 
difficult work could desire. 


LATE QUAIL. 


Toward the end of the season, the quail, 
now termed “Bob Whites,” are swift, 
strong and pretty thoroughly educated. 
Tactics which filled the bag a while ago may 
not now avail, yet, after all, the birds use 
very few artifices to baffle their pursuers. 
The sportsman’s greatest foe now is un- 
settled weather; rainy or dark, blustering 
days being the worst of all. The birds are 
addicted to running during damp spells, 
and running quail are a genuine nuisance. 
On stormy days. they are apt to be in the 
woods, and not seldom a bevy flushed in 
the open will speed straight to the heart 
of the tallest timber and disappear as 
though they had never been. This is a try- 
ing time, and when the dogs have carefully 
worked the ground and located, perhaps, 
but two or three of a large bevy, the sports- 
man must put on his thinking-cap. It is 
more than likely the birds have treed, and 
it must be remembered they occasionally 
take to extremely tall trees. The beech and 
oak, to which the brown leaves cling long, 
offer the most promising shelters, but I 
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have seen quail take to a tree which carried 
not a leaf. When birds tree, I leave them 
for the time—perhaps go away a hundred 
yards, have a smoke, then start calling. 
This may bring them back to earth.. I can- 
not recall having seen a quail leave one tree 
for another. The bird’s proper place is on 
the ground, and when flying from a tree it 
almost invariably slants rather sharply 
downward. Needless to say, while thus 
moving, the bird is pretty safe from the 
average field shot. 


FIELD DOGS AND FUR. 


In answer to several correspondents—I 
don’t believe in allowing a decent setter or 
pointer to work on hares. The only time 
when I care to meddle with fur is when 
beagles are doing the driving. Then the 
sport seems to be well worth while, but that 
is no excuse for mixing up feathers and 
fur. A man out for quail or grouse has no . 
license to bother with hares, which are apt 
to prove a nuisance. If I had a lot of quail 
nicely located iri choice cover, the very last 
thing I’d care to find would be fur. One 
fool of a rabbit can cause more mischief i in 
one minute than a dog-whip can cure in 
one full working-day. The next worse 
thing to a live hare is a dead one. The 
brute isn’t worth the room he occupies in 
the coat, and yet it seems a shame to chuck 
him away. I generally pack him along as 
far as the first house, where, if the folks 
are unusually green, I trade him for milk. 
To hang up the hare in some bush and then 
forget the location is an effective method. 
In spite of all this, our Eastern hares are 
excellent eating. 


I must beg my young correspondents to 
omit this too-common question—‘ Which 
make of gun do you consider the best?” 
There is but one best gun in the world, and 
every owner of a gun is pretty certain which 
one it is. Like most sportsmen, I have my 
favorite weapon, but that by no means sig- 
nifies that other men have not as good, or 
better arms. There is no such thing as a 
“best gun,” while there are at least half-a- 
dozen makes which some people consider 
the best. Each one of a number of high- 
class guns has one or more peculiar fea- 
tures, and, as a rule, it is one of these, and 
not the gun as a whole, which wins the 
individual fancy. In their shooting and 
wearing qualities, guns of the better grades 
are about alike, their real differences being 
in the style of finish. This kills no birds, 
but it has a value outside of its power to 
please the eye. A highly-finished arm may 
safely be accepted as a first-class one, be- 
cause the work on it proves that the maker 
had absolute faith in his materials, else he 
surely never would have paid the expert’s 
high wage for the ornamental work. One 
may bear this in mind to advantage when 
purchasing a second-hand gun. If the arm 
shows the finish, it certainly was good when 
it was new, no matter what may happen to 
have befallen it since. 
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The Daniel Boone Gateway. 


HE Daniel Boone gateway, shown in 

the first illustration, is a simple and 
effective one for a footpath or bridle-path 
entrance. It is made of a number of logs 
of graduated lengths, set upright like the 
palisaded forts built by our pioneers. 

The tops of the logs should be so trimmed 
as to form a regular incline, which may be 
roofed over by two slabs, of equal length, 
meeting in an apex over the middle of the 

path. A better backwoods effect can be ob- 

ee by using, for the inside posts, two 
trees so trimmed as to leave but one branch 
on each log. 

Set these logs so that their branches form 
a continuation of the roof line and cross 
over the center of the path as they do in 
the illustration. 

Select six or eight logs of equal diameter 
and roughly point their lower ends; when 
they are peeled and properly trimmed they 
may be rolled upon a couple of other logs, 
called “skids.” Place them on the skids 
with their lower, or pointed, ends all in 
line, and see that the logs themselves rest 
at right angles to this line. Leave a space 
between the two sets of logs corresponding 
with that to be occupied by the gate. 


* All rights to the suggestions and drawings in this ar- 
ticle are reserved by the author. 


In other words, place the logs 
on the skids in the exact order 
and position you intend that they 
shall occupy when set upright. 

Allow about three feet and a 
half to go underground, and mark 
off a point on each of the outside 
logs which will be about six feet 
above the ground when the logs 
are set. Place a_ straight-edged 
board with the edge of one end at 
the six-foot mark, and lay it at the 
angle decided upon for your in- 
tended roof. Rule a line over the 
logs along the edge of this board 
from the outside to the inside 
posts of each set of logs. 

If there is no straight-edged 
board handy, take a piece af thor- 
oughly chalked cord and stretch it 
from point to point. When the 
cord is pulled up in the middle 
and allowed to smartly snap back 
in place, it will mark your logs 
for you as they are to be cut. The 
tops of the logs may now be sawed 
off with a cross-cut saw, as marked, 
or can be chopped away by an ex- 
pert axe-man. 

Where the gate is to be located 
dig a trench upon each side of the pathway; 
make it about three and a half feet deep, 
and long and wide enough to admit the 
lower ends of the logs. Erect the two short 
outside logs first, and secure them in position 
with temporary props. When these are ex- 
actly plumb, nail a narrow board horizon- 
tally from a point near the top of one post 
to a point similarly located upon the op- 
posite post. Or you may stretch a strong 
cord from point to point across the inter- 
vening space; this serves as a guide by 
which you can keep the other posts in line. 

Prop up all the posts with temporary 
props, and when they are seen to be plumb 
and in line fill in the dirt and trample or 
hammer it down hard and firm. 

All that now remains to be done is to 
roof the exposed ends of the logs with 
slabs rounded on one side, and the gateway 
is ready for the hanging of the gate. 

A small loophole cut between the logs 
adds to the effect, and is suggested by the 
palisade appearance of the structure. Re- 
member to peel the bark from the logs, 
otherwise big black ants and wood-boring 
beetles will infest your gateway. Sun- 
shine and rain will tone down the too 
light appearance of the peeled logs, and 
they will assume the pleasing neutral tint 
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The Davy Crockett Gateway. 


so admired by artists in old post and rail 
fences. 

I am now writing inside a log house 
which I built seventeen years ago of peeled 
logs, and it is as sound as the day it was 
built; while, not many miles away, there 
are some expensive and extensive log houses 
recently built with unpeeled logs, the bark 
being ieft on the logs for the sake of the 
rustic effect it gives to the edifices. As a 
consequence, these houses are already in a 
lamentably worm-eaten condition, while 
mine is good for a hundred years to 
come. 

The Davy Crockett gateway, shown in the 
next illustration, is 
extremely simple in 
design and construc- 
tion, but it, neverthe- 
less, makes quite an 
imposing and decid- 
edly unique entrance 
for a driveway. Its + 
form suggests a Jap- ° 
anese origin, but this 
is purely accidental, as 
the design was evolved 
from actual experi- 
ments with some logs. 

As the illustrations 
show, the Crockett 
gateway consists of a 
belfry made of the 
reversed crotch of a 
tree, supported by a 
short horizontal log, 
which rests upon four 
short uprights pegged 
or spiked to a long 
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horizontal log supported by two log 
posts, one on either side of the drive- 
way. The tops of the two post logs 
are cut wedge-shape and fit into suit- 
able notches upon the under side of 
the horizontal cross log, and are fur- 
ther secured by long wooden pegs 
driven into auger holes bored through 
the top of the horizontal log into the 
top ends of the uprights. The auger 
holes should be a trifle smaller than 
the pegs, so that it requires some 
force to drive the pegs home; but not 
sufficiently so to split the logs. 

The first horizontal log must be 
elevated a sufficient height to admit a 
load of hay or a top coach. Fasten 
the four half logs in place, which sup- 
port the shorter horizontal piece, with 
wooden pegs or iron spikes, and peg 
the ends of the forks of the belfry in 
a similar manner. 

Wherever directions are given for 
the use of wooden pegs, suitable iron 
bars and bolts or iron spikes may be 
substituted by the builder, but he will 
then sacrifice a degree of the senti- 
ment and charm only present when 
one creates a thing from the crude 
natural material. 

It may be thought that the bell itself 
may be open to the same objection as 
iron spikes, but it must be remembered that 
the belfry is built to hold the bell, and that 
the latter is no more a part of the struc- 
ture than the contents of a box are part of 
the box itself. The bell cord can be arranged 
to suit the ideas of the individual builder. 
In the illustration it hangs to one side in 
easy reach of any visitor who wishes to an- 
nounce his arrival. Built with reduced pro- 
portions, the Davy Crockett gateway is just 
as appropriate for a bridle-path or footpath. 

If the next illustration is oriental in form, 
this is also the result of accident, for the 
Simon Kenton portal is as purely Amer- 
ican as the man for whom it is named, and 





The Simon Kenton Gateway. 
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was developed by sundry experiments with 
the materials found in our native forests. 
Even the grotesque heads terminating the 
ridge plank were not suggested by oriental 
dragons, but by the prow of a Northwestern 
American Indian’s dug-out canoe. 

Build stone foundations for your log 
piers, starting them below the frost line in 
shallow trenches dug for that purpose. If 
laid upon the top of the ground, it is pos- 
sible that the upheaval caused by frost and 
sun may make leaning towers of your piers 
or even upset the entire gateway. 

Make the base wall about 
six by six feet and lay the 
stones “dry ”—that is, with- 
out the use of mud, mortar 
or cement. First lay a row of 
flat stones in the bottom 
of the trench on either side 
of the gateway. If your foun- 
dation rocks tilt or rock at 
the touch, use splinters or 
thin fragments of stone to 
bolster up the movable ends 
until the stones are firm in 
their beds. The flat, thin 
fragments used for this pur- 
pose are called “levelers” by 
country dry-wall builders. 
Lay the next layer of stones 
over the first, being careful 
that they break joints—that 
is, that the spaces between 


the top layer of stones no- Fig. 6. 


where corresponds with simi- 

lar spaces below. Continue in this way until 
your walls are eight or twelve inches above 
ground. By the use of “levelers” make 
the stones firm enough to walk over with- 
out displacing them. 

To guide you in building, and to insure 
straight inside lines to your gateway, erect 
a temporary structure, with two by four 
timbers for the four uprights, marking the 
four inside corners of your gateway. Hold 
these guide posts in position by nailing 
diagonal boards from the tops of one set 
to the bottoms of the other set of two by 
fours, crossing in the middle of the drive- 
way like an X. Connect the end posts to- 
gether in the same manner, so as to form a 
sort of box with X sides and two by fours 
at the corners. 

The outside corners of the log tiers may 
be marked by lines stretched from pegs in 
the ground to cross 
poles fastened to 
your temporary 
structure. Cut four 
logs to fit the foun- 
dations on eachside 
of the driveway; 
lay two logs on op- 
posite sides of one 
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* mark the places where 
they are to be notched 
with the axe. Make a 
U-shaped notch in the bottom log and a re- 
versed {)-shaped notch in the top log to fit 
“over it. When the top of the piers is reached, 
use skids to roll the big logs in place. 

Fig. 4 is a diagram of the ridge plank 
for the roof; the full lines show the form 
of the plank, the dash and dot lines the 
places to saw, and the small dots the out- 
lines to cut or engrave with a gouge. Saw 
from A to B, from C to D, from K to L 
and from M to _N, then saw slits from O to 
E, from P to F, from R to G and from S$ 
to H. It will be now comparatively simple, 
using a rip saw, to saw from 
T to E, F, G, H and J, and 
your ridge plank only needs 
the artistic touch of the gouge 
to fit it to be put in place as 
is shown by Fig. 5. 

You can now make your 
purlins, rafters, end and side 
plates, and nail them together, 
as in Fig. 5; nail the roof 
frame fast to the top of your 
gateway and shingle it with 
large hand-split shingles, if 
obtainable; if not, use the ma- 
chine-made shingles of com- 
merce. You understand that, 
in shingling, the bottom layer 
is first nailed in place, and the 
: W second layer overlapping and 
———— breaking joints with the first, 
comes next, and continued 
thus to the top. 

There are numerous meth- 
ods in use to preserve timber which is to be 
imbedded in the ground, and burning the 
ends until they are protected by a coating of 
charcoal is one method ;* but locust posts take 
years to rot, and chestnut lasts a long time 
without the use of artificial preservatives. 

For those interested in building a gate- 
way to last forever and a day, it may be 
stated that timber well drained and well 
aired is in a condition to last an indefinite 
time. Fig. 6 shows a log pier and gate posts 
embedded in a “dry” stone wall, so ar- 
ranged that the air reaches all parts and yet 
there is no place to hold moisture. 

By this arrangement your grandchildren 
can play under the gateway erected while 
you yourself were but a youth. 

* This method is only to be used on well seasoned tim- 


ber; on green timber this will close the pores and aug- 
ment fermentation, inducing rapid decay. 
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FLIGHT DUCK SHOOTING 


By ALEXANDER CECIL GIBSON 


Artes four of as good days’ chicken 
shooting, southwest of Winnipeg, as 
ever falls to one’s lot, it was a complete 
change of scene, of mode of life, not to 
mention the nature of the shooting, to 
find oneself comfortably ensconced in a com- 
fortable shootifg box on the edge of the 
big marsh at the south end of Lake Mani- 
toba, about a couple of hours’ journey by 
rail from Wifnipeg. Arrived at the bunga- 
low, one looked out on a sea of marsh, level 
and brown, and extending out as far as 
one could see, though in reality the lake 
was only some two miles away. 

We wefe to go out for the evening’s 
flight, and so waders, guns and shooting 
coats were unpacked, and about four in the 
afternoon we left for the boats. The neces- 
sity for the waders or long rubber boots (to 
the waist) immediately became apparent, 
for not one hundred yards away from the 
house we got into black mire up to our 
knees. The boats used are broad and flat- 
bottomed, with a deck at each end, with 
corks so driven in with nails that your gun 
lies firmly between them ready cocked for 
use. The bottom, though flat, is curved 
from bow to stern, to allow her to be easily 
got off sedge grass or mud bank, if you 
happen to get on either purposely or acci- 
dentally. In deep water the ordinary canoe 
paddles are used to propel her, and in shal- 
low a pole. 

The means of communication between dif- 
ferent ponds or parts of a marsh are called 

‘runways,’ and are so narrow and hidden 
by reeds that the marsh must be well known 
to any one venturing out on it, if he does 
not want to spend the whole night out, as 
indeed it is said many a man has done. The 
choice of what part of the marsh to shoot in 
depends on the wind. If it is off the lake, 
one picks out a good hide in the rushes about 
one quarter to half a mile from shore; if 
it blows off shore, one must go farther and 
get to the lake shore, or as near as possible. 
Indeed, the ducks will often go right out 
into the lake, and if you are on the shore 
you will get the flight both ways, going out 
and coming in. For the morning flight in 
October, you must be ready to start for 
the marsh at 4:45 to 5 o'clock, and be in 
the hide before daybreak. In fact, before 
one can ever see to shoot, the birds begin 
to move, and because they do not see any 
better than man can, and because they are 
on the move for their feeding grounds, and 
consequently less on the lookout, you get 
your easiest shooting at dawn. 

The sedge grass and reeds are so high 
that, arrived at what seems a good part of 
the marsh, one chooses a point to run in at 
and hide. In the choice of such a place several 
things are to be considered. First, where 
are your ducks coming from, and where are 


they likely to fall, and most important of all, 
where will they drift to when killed? Get 
the sun, if possible, at your back, so as not 
to confuse in shooting. See if the wind is 
blowing towards the hide or past it. If 
possible, it is best to have the ducks flying 
up wind towards you; but if the flight 
seems to be down wind, place the boat so 
that you can get the birds coming down 
wind with the first barrel, and going away 
with the second. Ducks going down wind 
and past you are hard to get, for they travel 
at the rate of at least eighty miles an hour. 
Ducks coming up wind fly slower. When 
you get up to shoot they turn, and showing 
their side, are not difficult shooting. 

The flight at dusk, when the teal are 
going overhead like bullets, and the mal- 
lards are seeking their nightly quarters, is 
lightning work. When you have brought 
down a bird, or birds, you have a task to 
collect them. If they are killed stone dead, 
paddle for them at once; if only winged or 
wounded, you may as well give them up, 
for give a duck a breath of life and he is 
gone, so far as the bag is concerned. They 
will either die or hang on to the reeds be- 
low water and drown quietly, or lie under 
water, so that they are invisible, with just 
their bills above, drawing air. If both 
wings are broken, and their feet are in- 
tact, they will paddle in among the reeds 
and will never be found. Fully forty per 
cent. of the birds dropped are never col- 
lected, whether they be ducks or teal. This 
seems the most cruel part of the sport, to 
know that every day one must necessarily 
leave numbers of these magnificent birds 
to perish by slow degrees in their swampy 
home. 

Before getting into the chosen hide the 
decoys are carefully put out, the mallards 
close to the reeds bordering the hide, and 
the canvas-backs and redheads further 
out into the water, showing down two or 
more ponds if possible. The mallards are 
placed close to the reeds because they are 
supposed to be the most suspicious and 
careful of the duck tribe. The flight lasts 
generally for a couple of hours. Then 
comes a long wait, with an occasional bird 
or birds until the return flight, which does 
not come continuously, as in the early 
morning, but in flocks. For these a sharp 
lookout must be kept, for they seem to 
appear, are near and past before you know 
it. It is good shooting at the worst; at the 
best your gun gets hot. 

About eleven o’clock a move is made for 
home and a welcome lunch, with a long 
pipe afterwards on a buffalo robe on the 
veranda, until you dream of ducks skim- 
ming past, whistling overhead, and of im- 
possible shots made. 

For the afternoon flight we generally 
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much farther out in the marsh and 
nearer the sleeping grounds of the. duck. 

From my experience, the evening’s shoot- 
ing is easier and better than the morning’s, 
and when it has become almost too dark to 
shoot, a continuous stream of duck and 
teal whizz over your head. 

Much depends on the weather in 
shooting. For flight shooting you want 
exactly the opposite sort to what you re- 
quire in seeking game on the ground. To 


go 


duck 


get a good flight you need lots of wind— 
the more the better. The rougher the 
weather the better the ducks will fly. 

One remarkable shot I recall in my ca- 
reer. I was in the bows of the boat, well 
hidden, when my companion whispered, 
“Look out, here comes a bunch of mal- 
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lards.” And there, sure enough, coming 
direct for the boat, was a line of six big 
mallards. Lying low, I waited till they 


were about forty yards off. ‘Then, picking 
out the leading bird, I fired my right barrel. 
To my astonishment, they all seemed to dis- 
appear, and I heard the captain exclaim, 
Good Lord, they are all down!” This 
was not strictly true, but five out of the 
six dropped just outside our hide. “ Quick,” 
says the captain, “or we will lose them; 
they can only be wounded.” And out we 
poled and paddled, to find four of them 
dead or dying, while the fifth got up under 
our noses and flew away badly wounded. 
We were too astonished to fire. This was 
the record shot of our trip, and, curiously 
enough, was made with a full choke. 
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The American and Canadian track and field championships were decided at Milwaukee, September 10 and 
11, and at Montreal, September 20, with the following results : 
JUNIOR—-AMERICAN * SENIOR * CANADIAN 
too yardsrun...... | P. Molson............ So ee eee eae | a 
120 “ hurdie.. | L. C. Bailey. 5 . A Seer .162 | F. W. Schule 
88 run. C. Bacon.. H. V. Valentine... ...00002¢ | H.V. Valentine.... 
Pia tite F. C. Waller HM. L. Biman... J. D. Morrow 
1 mile run J. A. Lightbody. a ee Alex. Grant........ 
Discus....... . | F. A. Speik.. yw. Maddock. ...0..+05: J. S. Mitchell 
22 yards hurdle.. | G. A. Poage... M. Bockman..... 
2IBHE TUN 2600.00. E. McEacheron Alex. Grant. ad 
s6-lb. weight R. W. Maxwell... 2¢ tS. Mitchell..... > ft. E. “Desmarteau. 35 ft. 54 in. 
High jump....... Otto Kaechia... ...5 ft. 6in. | > OMEN cower ovecnsscesa a ee 5 ft. 5 in. 
16-1D. ShOt...s005 L. E. Fuerbach...41 ft. 2} in. + Fuerbach. .g2ft.a1iin. | L. E. Fuerbach..42 ft. 114 in. 
a jump... | ae Saree 19 ft. 7 in. B Molson :... .-.22 ft. 2} in. | M. Prinstein......22 ft. 2} in. 
= hammer.... | F. Long........ 132ft3 in. | J. S. Mitchell.....140 ft. rin. | J. S. Mitchell ....135 tt. 10 in. 
Pol OC VERE ..ccnvce R. Mortem... <2... 20 ft. | C. Deverack.......0sceces PM Nenckiaricasas wi. Sneebnea 
220 yardsrun..... L. Robertson...... .24% | A. Hahn... 
5 mile POG cacisane | ace ona sroncewendieis, of sumesiedts |) 4m sinaciete 
* Track very heavy. * Track heavy. 
TROTTING 
Aug. 25, Lou Dillon, Readvilie, Mass., 2.00. 
Sept. 1, Lou Dillon, Cleveland, O., to wagon, 2.044. 
Sept. 4, Major Delmar, Providence, R. I., gelding 
Sept. 11, Major Delmar, Syracuse, N. Y - gelding, 2.00}. 
Sept. 12, The Monk and Equity, . a und, world’s team record, oo}. 
Sept. 12, Lou Dillon, Cleveland, O., high- enh palsy , behind wind shield. 
Sept. 19, Cresceus, Omaha, Neb.. .~ alf-mile track, 
Sept. 25, Major Delmar, Empire Track, N. Y., be hind ‘wind shield, one mile, 2.00; fastest quarter, 28}; fastest 
half, s9 seconds; and fastest three-quarters ever trotte d under such Conditions, 1.29. 
PACING 
Aug. 19, Dan Patch, Brighton, 1.59. 
Sept. 4, Edith W., Aniorion, Ind., half- male track, for mares, 2.07. 
Sept. 7, Dan Patch, Lima, half-mile track, 2.08 
Sept, 11, Prince Alert, Detach, Pa., half- mite trac k, 2.03}. 
Sept. 22, Fanny Dillard, Columbus, O.. mares, 2.0 
Sept. 23, Prince Alert, Empire Track, N. Y. . behind. wind shield, 1.57. 
At Austerlitz, Kentucky, October 1, C. B. At Philadelphia, on September 25, the 
Phellis scored 50 straight birds in 30 yard horse Heatherbloom cleared 7 ft. 9 in., a 


boundary, equaling world’s record. 

Without doubt, the best piece of distance 
running seen in America for many years 
was that of Alex. Grant in winning the 
two-mile handicap race at Travers Island, 
on Saturday, September 26; in 9 m. 27 4-5s., 
supplanting the record made by W. D. Day, 
at Berkeley Oval, May 17, 1890. 








new world’s record, replacing 7 ft. 8 in. 
On Labor Day, Ray C. Ewry made a new 
American record for three standing jumps, 


35 ft. 834 in. 

J. S. Mitchell threw the 56-Ib. weight, 
with follow, 38 ft. 5 in., a new world’s 
record. He also put the 42-Ib. stone 26 ft. 


8% in. +» anew American record. 
















